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: AMERICA READS. 


Striking covers and 4-color illustrations invite students to read. 


Top-quality literary fare keeps them growing in reading tastes. 


Fresh modern selections and a fine choice of classics start boys and girls making friends 
with outstanding contemporary writers like Herman Wouk, Jessamyn West, William 
Saroyan, Arthur Miller, Robert Frost, and Dylan Thomas, and with long-famed literary 
figures like Emerson, Longfellow, Whitman, Holmes, and Tennyson. 


Students grow, too, through ideas gained from reading. 


Starting where teen-agers are in their interests and enthusiasms, selections plus 
organization and study-aids in the America Reads anthologies help boys and girls 
read their way to more mature understandings of real-life ideas and problems... 
make these new insights part of their thinking and living. 


Reading power grows right along with literary appreciation. 


Discussion questions, “Author's Craft” sections, background notes, vocabulary-building 
exercises, and dictionary-type glossaries all work with selections to help students read 
with steadily increasing understanding and pleasure throughout their high-school years. 


For a look at the Tables of Contents and some of the colorful pages of Good 
Times Through Literature, Exploring Life Through Litercture, and The United 
States in Literature, write for booklets #570 and #584. 
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READABLE CLASSICS 


High in Interest Value and Simple in Readability 


C MR. PICKWICK 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 
Swiss 


Family POE'S STORIES AND POEMS 
Robi 
obinson C] QUENTIN DURWARD 
Quo 
RAMONA 
[ RED BADGE OF COURAGE 
£] RETURN OF THE NATIVE 
ROBIN HOOD 
Johann Wyss ROBINSON CRUSOE 
Emphasizes () SCARLET LETTER 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 
desirable attitudes of family responsibil- C] SILAS MARNER 
ity, interdependence, self-reliance and 
courage. Ci SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 
TALE OF TWO CITIES 
[] TALES WORTH RETELLING 
THREE MUSKETEERS 
TOM SAWYER 


C0 BEN HUR (Cj TREASURE ISLAND 


0 BLACK ARROW 

( BLACK BEAUTY 

BRET HARTE’S BEST STORIES 

C CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 

(0 CONNECTICUT YANKEE 

C COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 

DEERSLAYER 

(] FROM EARTH TO MOON 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

© GREAT MOMENTS FROM 
GREAT STORIES 

HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 

HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES 

and ALLAN QUARTEMAIN 

KIPLING READER 

LAST DAYS OF POMPEI! 

LAST OF THE MOHICANS 

LES MISERABLES 

LORNA DOONE 

MACBETH 

MASTER SKYLARK 

MEN OF IRON 

MILL ON THE FLOSS 

MOBY DICK 

MOONSTONE and WOMAN 
IN WHITE 


TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES 
UNDER THE SEA 

(J TWO YEARS BEFORE THE 
MAST 

(J WAR OF THE WORLDS AND 
THE TIME MACHINE 

( WHITE COMPANY 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS 


War of The Worlds and 
The Time Machine 


H. G. Wells 
Science fiction at its best. 


King Solomon’s Mines 
and Allen Quatermain 
H. Rider Haggard 


Two suspenseful narratives in one 
volume! 


175 FIFTH AVE. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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State Literary Maps 


Enrich your teaching of American literature by using the state 
literary maps so far available. All except the Florida map were pre- 
pared by NCTE affiliates. All are in color; average size about 
20” x 30’. $1.00 each. Several other state maps are in preparation. 


Florida Stock No. AP-11 
Illinois Stock No. AP-4 
Stock No. AP-2 
Stock No, AP-5 
Stock No. AP-6 
Stock No. AP-3 


Pilgrim’s Progress—Black and white, student-drawn, published by the 
Dallas Council, $1.00. Stock No. AP-1 

U. S. Literary-Pictorial—Six colors, plasticized paper, 64” x 44”. 
$5.60 to members of NCTE, $7.00 to nonmembers. Stock No. DG-1 

Children’s Literary Map of London—Gaily colored paper, 26” x 22’. 
$1.50 to members, $1.75 to nonmembers. Stock No. DG-2 

Literary Map of London—Heavy paper, colored, 48” x 44”. $4.25 
to members, $5.20 to nonmembers. Stock No. DG-3 

World Panorama of Literature—Six colors, plasticized paper, 66 x 
44’, $5.60 to members, $7.00 to nonmembers. Stock No. DG-4 

British Isles—Plasticized paper, index, 44” x 64”. $5.60 to members, 
$7.00 to nonmembers. Stock No. DG-5 
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A live, eager class with 


ENJOYING 
ENGLISH 


2 GRADES 9-12 


Five flexiblo parts 
WP Experience theme topics 
| Live student models 
Copious usage drills 


¢ Grammar that sticks 


W. Singer Company. Tne. 
ait 249-259 W. Erle Boulevard 
‘ Syracuse 2, New York 


Literature in America 


NEVILLE * HERZBERG 


A PART OF THE RAND M‘NALLY 
LIVING WORDS LITERATURE SERIES 


AMERICAN LITERATURE IS SEEN IN ITS 
TRUE CONTEXT, as a living force in our 
nation. Over 300 literary selections depict the 
character of America and her people from 
colonial times until the present. 


DIFFERENT ORGANIZING PRINCIPLES 
govern each of the three large sections. The 
works in the first part form word portraits of 
American regions. Literature of historical in- 
terest is treated chronologically in the second 
section. The third group of writings shows 
many facets of life in America. 


PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHS record important events and the 
beauty of the United States today. Special color 
maps present facts and legends about the coun- 
try and its literature. 

Remember . . . the Rand M®Nally Representative in 


your area is a trained professional map and globe 
consultant. 


Education Division * Rand M¢€Nally & Company ° ?.0. Box 7600, Chicago 80 
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Writers & Their Work 


“No teacher of English Lit--ature can afford to be without this 
outstanding yet remarkably cheap series.” Education 


@A monthly series of concise surveys of the work of English writers past and 
present who have influenced the thought of their time. Each with its portrait 


frontispiece. 


The series, now in its seventh year, ranges from Chaucer to famous con- 
temporaries. Among the eighty-four titles are: 


CHAUCER POPE 

by Nevill Coghill by Ian Jack 
SHAKESPEARE KEATS _ 

by C. J. Sisson , by Edmund Blunden 
MILTON HARDY 

by E. M. W. Tillyard by R. A. Scott-James 


WORDSWORTH W. B. YEATS 
by Helen Darbishire by G. S. Fraser 


DRYDEN T. S. ELIOT 
by Bonamy Dobrée by M. C. Bradbrook 


“The very able essays, all by writers who are themselves well known, 
together with the bibliographical material, make excellent backgrounds to 
further study.” Times Literary Supplement. 


Write to: 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


20 Cranfield Road Annual subscription $3.50 


Toronto 16 
(post free). 


Single copies 35 cents. 


Published for the British Council by Longmans, Green & Co. 
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The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


The High School Organ of the National Council of Teachers of English 


Dwicut L. Burton, Editor 


Advisers vo. Mareh 1957 No. 3 
Harpy R. FINcH 


Chairman Some Poetry 1s Poputar—But Wuy? 
Greenwich High School James Steel Smith 129 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


MIRIAM B. Bootu COMMUNICATION AND THE STAR 
Erie, Pennsylvania, Elvira M. Ribo 141 
Public Schools 
EizaBetH J. DRAKE INTRODUCING PoEMs Richard G. Decker 145 
Binghamton, N.Y., 
Public Schools FINDING THE Ricut Poem Mary V. Lamson 148 
MyrTLe GUSTAFS°N 
Oakland Public Schools EVALUATING THE READING AND STUDY OF 
POETRY Richard Corbin 154 
HELEN HANLON 


Detroit Public Schools PoEMS IN THE CLASSROOM: A SYMPOSIUM 


WILLIAM D. HERRON i 
West Side High School The First Poem Roger Hyndman 158 


Reading a Poem Together William M. Bedell 
VIRGINIA BELLE Lowers 
Los Angeles City Schools They Even Write Poetry John W. Zorn 


— as es Three Days to a Greater Interest in Poems 


Hartford, Connecticut Richard Corbin 


National Council of THis WorLD oF ENGLISH 
Teachers of English 


HELEN K. MAcKINTOSH 


President 
United States Office NCTE Bu ttetin Boarp 
of Education 
J. N. Hoox ReEcENT Booxs 


Executive Secretary 
Champaign, [llinoi Tue Pustic Arts 


COUNCILETTER 


The English Journal is published monthly, September through May, by the National Council of Teachers of 
English at 704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. Subscription $4.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents; in 
Canada, $4.35; in other countries in the Postal Union, $4.60 (U. S. currency). Orders for less than a full year will 
be charged at the single-copy rate. Title and author indexes of each volume appear in its December issue. All 
orders for or correspondence about subscriptions or single copies or advertising should be addressed to the pub- 
lisher, Claim for a missing issue must be made during month of issue. Six weeks may be required for 
change of address. The contents of The English Journal are listed in the Education Index. 


All manuscripts and correspondence about the contents of the magazine should be addressed to The English 
Journal, 226 Reynolds Annex, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Entered as second class matter June 14, 1954, at the post office in Champaign, Illinois, under the Act of March 
3, 1879. Additional entry at Menasha, Wisconsin. 
Copyricnut, 1957, sy tHe Nationat Councit or TEACHERS oF ENGLISH 
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ADVENTURE BOUND 


Jewett 
Edman 
McKee 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


GRADE 7 


JOURNEYS INTO AMERICA 


LITERATURE 
Jewett 
Edman ANTHOLOGIES 
Scannell THAT TEACH 
McK. GRADE 8 
READING 


An exciting new anthology series! 


Here is a well-chosen, strikingly-presented variety of stories, plays, articles, and 
poems from the best literature, both past and contemporary. The reader will find 
adventure, high courage, humor, kindness, love, tradition, and everyday experiences. 

Besides introducing the pupil to the inexhaustible treasures of literature, these 
anthologies provide him with the tools to get the most from this and all his read- 
ing. A day-by-day cumulative skills program highlights developmental reading, 
vocabulary study, and appreciation for the author’s craft, and increases the pupil’s 
awareness of those elements that make literature of enduring worth. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston NewYork Chicago Dallas Atlanta Palo Alto 
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SEE THE MOVIE! 
READ THE PLAY 
in 
Noble's Comparative Classic 
ROMEO AND JULIET— 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
Freshly illustrated with action packed 
pictures from the J. Arthur Rank 


(United Artists) production of Romeo 
and Juliet filmed on location in Italy. 


TWO BOOKS FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 
NET $1.56 


yr. CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE QUEEN 
ONES 


Vv NT & PAS 
COMPARATIVE ESSAYS PRESENT & PAST 
SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL 


Write for Descriptive Circular EJ as Romeo 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


THE AMAZING CRUSOES 
OF LONESOME LAKE 


By Leland Stowe 


Condensed from a forthcoming book 


With little more than his bare hands Ralph Edwards wrested a home from the Canadian 
wilderness, The story of how he mastered every adversity is memorably told by the noted 
foreign correspondent and Pulitizer Prize winner, Leland Stowe, in the February Reader’s 
Digest Educational Edition. 

Each month, as in February, Reader’s Digest features a skillfully condensed version of an 
important new or forthcoming book. The One That Got Away, the story of the escape of a 
German prisoner of war, 1 Found the Happy Land, the autobiography of a penniless Armenian 
immigrant who became a famous Californian restaurateur, Through Gates of Splendor, the 
story of five missionaries among the savage Aucua Indians—these are some of the absorbing 
books that have appeared in recent issues of Reader’s Digest. 

Let Reader’s Digest help awaken in your pupils an interest in the world of books—an in- 
terest that will continue to grow long after school days are only memories. Send today for 
Brochure B3. 


READER'S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Pleasantville, New York 
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Just adopted by the state of Oregon Readers 
for reading programs 


SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL LIVING, Grades 7-12 
Real-life stories and articles from Reader’s Digest plus 
challenging study helps ; 


We are pleased to welcome Oregon to the fast-growing 
ranks of states—lIllinois, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and 
New York City—which have adopted this new series of 
SIX anthologies. 


Find out how this popular series will— 


» Reinforce your secondary developmental reading pro- 
gram 


> Enrich your English courses with inspiring stories by 
outstanding current authors 


Send for illustrated brochure J3 today! 


READER'S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Pleasantville, New York 


Breaking All Records — 
THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


Grades 9 through 12 


FOR BETTER SPEAKING BETTER READING 
BETTER LISTENING BETTER WRITING 


Provides thorough coverage of the four basic areas of com- 
munication and ties in the study of English to everyday 
application and its uses in other subjects. 


Write for Details 


Row, Paterson and. Company 


Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 
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This book is packed from cover to cover 
with amazing and absorbing classroom 
games, and exciting new ways to ap- 
proach English grammar, sentence struc- 
ture, literature, and all the other activities 
that make up an English program. 


Here is a book that will wake up a dull 
class, or keep a smart class on its toes. 


Here is acomprehensive collection of recreational materials for 9th, 10th, 
11th, and 12th grade English classes and teachers! 


ENGLISH CAN BE FUN 


edited by HERBERT PRESCOTT, associate professor of English, Grinnell College. 


227 pages, 8'/. x 11 in., offset printed, heavy paper bound. Net school price, $3.25; two or 
more copies, $2.50 each; A Teacher's Guide, 120 pages, included free with each order. 


J. WESTON WALCH, PUBLISHER 
1145 Congress Street, Portland, Maine 


“ENGLISH CAN BE FUN” is NOT a 
textbook. It is a source-book of exciting 
approaches to all phases of English class 
work. Use it as an interest arouser in 
starting new work, or as a fill-in at the 
end of a period and at other odd times— 
before and after vacations, on rainy days, 
etc. Use it as a class reward for work 
well done, or as the basis of a column in 
the school paper or magazine. 


Vocabulary building is fun— 


when your students use... 


LEARNING WORDS 


9th Year ® 10th Year ® 11th Year © 12th Year 
By Jerome Shostak 


A new, low-priced workbook series functionally 
designed to provide a practical and highly flexible 
of vocabulary building in ‘our-year 

igh school English course. 


Words are introduced on the basis of topics or 
themes of real interest to students. Each lesson 
is introduced by a motivating section which charts 
the vocabulary areas to be surveyed. 


Word selections are based on the frequency of 
terms currently used in newspapers, magazines. 
contemporary fiction, radio- programs, an 
other representative areas of American speech 
and writings. 

Each lesson provides a wealth of varied activi- 
ties which drive home the meaning and idiomatic 
use of words, Students write their answers di- 
rectly in the 

Net class price 40¢ each; teacher's key free 
with orders. 


Send for examination copies 


222 FOURTH AVENU 


KEYSTONE EDUCATION PRESS 
A DIVISION OF OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
—E © NEW YORK 3 


TO BE CONSIDERED 


when you require or recommend 
a dictionary for your classes... 


Only Webster's New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is based on the 
unabridged Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, Second Edition 
—relied on as “the Supreme 
Authority” throughout the English- 
speaking world. 


Only Webster's New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is produced by a com- 
pany which has specialized entirely 
in dictionary publishing — for over 
100 years. 

Only Webster’s New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is kept up to date by a 
large, permanent staff of experts 
who are specialists in dictionary 
making. 

And Webster’s New Collegiate, 
by Merriam, is required or recom- 
mended by nearly all colleges and 
universities throughout the country. 


& Mevuam-Websler 


on, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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STORIES 


by Frank G. Jennings 
and Charles J. Calitri 


A new collection of stories by inter- 
nationally recognized writers for |Oth 
through 12th grade students, ar- 
ranged in convenient teaching units. 


Student Edition $2.60 list 
Teacher's Edition $3.00 list 


(with 320 page teacher's guide) 


Also, for a large variety of classroom needs 


SHORT SHORT STORIES 
edited by William R. Wood 


Grades 8, 9, 10 $2.12 list 


ESSAYS OLD AND NEW: Third (1955) Edition 
Robert U. Jameson’s revision of the best-seller 
among high school essay collections. Grades 
10 through 12. $2.12 list 


LITTLE BRITCHES: MAN OF THE FAMILY 
by Ralph Moody 
Grades 8, 9, 10 $2.12 list 


MODERN ONE ACT PLAYS 
a“ by Francis Griffith and Joseph Mer- 
san 


Grades 9 through 12 $2.32 list 


Write for additional information about these and other “types” 
books for junior and senior high school English classes. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY NewYork17 Chicago! 
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The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Volume XLVI 


MARCH 1957 


Some Poetry Is Popular— 
But Why? 


James Steel Smith 


Some poetry is popular—though not that taught in most high school 
and college literature courses. Professor Smith’s examination of 
this “popular” poetry concludes that it, like other popular arts, 
transforms “heterogeneous reality to the homogeneous unreality— 
though not necessarily untruth—of generalization. . . .” The author, 
a member of the faculty of the Los Angeles State College, has pub- 
lished poetry in Harper’s, Poetry, Prairie Schooner, and other maga- 


zines, and has contributed children’s verse to Jack and Jill and 


Children’s Activities. 


HE QUESTION, “Why isn’t poetry 

popular today?” is unrealistic, for 
some poetry is popular. Some poetry 
does have a following among—and is 
used by—businessmen, housewives, me- 
chanics, ministers, lawyers, politicians, 
and other types of people who may be 
taken as representative of popular, un- 
scholarly taste. 

Sixty years ago the general public 
was giving circulation to such titles as 
Riley’s Songs o’ Cheer, Neighborly 
Poems, Old-fashioned Roses, Home- 
folks, An Old Sweetheart of Mine, Out 
to Old Aunt Mary’s, Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox’s:-Poems of Power and Poems of 
Sentiment, Field’s Poems of Childhood, 
and Sam Walter Foss’s Song of the 
Average Man and Dreams in Home- 


spun, Thirty or so years ago the jazz 
age generation was buying and using 
books with titles like Just Folks, It 
Can Be Done, A Heap of Livin’, and 
Friendly Rhymes, and bookstores and 
libraries find a later generation asking 
them for books with such titles as Heart 
Throbs, Splendor Ahead, House of 
Happiness, and Memory Room. And 
it reads, listens to, memorizes, and 
quotes from poems with proudly reveal- 
ing names: “All Children Scuff the 
Leaves,” “Stuff of Dreams,” “Spring 
Always Comes,” “There Is Glory,” 
“The Old House,” “Nostalgia,” “My 
Heart Is High,” “Home,” “Happi- 
ness,” “I Believe,” “General Store,” 
“Dreamer,” “Cocker Pup,” “Chal- 
lenge,” “Uphill—and On.” It appar- 
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ently responds approvingly to such 

poetry—which it believes these verses 
to be—as: 

A moment lived again is twice as dear. ... 

Each petal bruised by time is doubly 

sweet.... 

As age, remembering, grows young again, 

And leaps forgotten streams with eager 
feet. 


or 
Grandma’s snug in heaven 
Mending angels’ wings 
And sewing buttons on their frocks 
And making cakes and things. 


or 


I would be pure, for there are those who 
love me, 

I would be pure, for there are those who 


or 


Have you missed in your aim? Well, the 
mark is still shining. 
Did you faint in the race? Well, take 
breath for the next. 
Did the clouds drive you back? But see 
yonder their lining. 
Were you tempted and fell? Let it serve 
for a text.... 


At the same time that fiction is losing 
ground in the mass-circulation maga- 
zines and the newspapers, poetry con- 
tines to be published in some popular 
journals and in many papers. Popular 
poetry is strongly entrenched in the 
vast and influential field of religious 
publishing. Ted Malone made a reputa- 
tion by this “popular” sort of poetry of 
home and foam, and syrupy voices still 
seem to find audiences for their or- 
gan-accompanied “wingéd words” or 
“poems in pastel” or “poems of inspira- 
tion” or “singing words.” Literature or 
speech teachers in colleges and adult 
extension programs are well acquainted 
with the type of student who informs 
them, early in the semester, that he 
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“loves poetry” and who later reveals 
his taste for Blanding, Alice Duer Mil- 
ler, Grantland Rice, and similar pro- 
moters of the poetic muse. 


“POPULAR” POETRY DEFINED 


Some poetry is popular then—cer- 
tainly not so much so as TV’s “I 
Love Lucy,” Steve Allen, or Tennessee 
Ernie, but, nevertheless, continuously a 
part of the current of popular experi- 
ence and expression. It is “popular” 
in the sense that the general reader of 
newspapers and magazines and the 
listener to radio programs, Sunday 
sermons, and political speeches is not 
taken aback when he encounters an ex- 
ample of it there. As to its being poetry 
or not, it is “poetry” in the minds of the 
many people who read and listen to it 
and use it, and to try to argue down 
that claim is to get involved in futile 
name-changing and name-calling and to 
forsake the examination and analysis of 
whatever people call “poetry.” 

It would seem more rewarding, then, 
to ask the two following questions: 
“What kinds of poetry are in some de- 
gree popular?” and “Why? What do 
people who like such kinds of poetry 
like about them and go to them for?” 

In asking these two questions, of 
course, we need criteria of “popularity” 
that will hold still for us. The most 
workable one seems to be this: The 
popular poet is read, liked, and used by 
non-professionals—that is, by persons 
whose jobs are not directly connected 
with the making and evaluating of 
poetry. This definition would exclude 
poets, poetry critics, poetry publishers, 
teachers of courses in poetry, and stu- 
dents in such courses; all these people 
have special artistic and economic 
stakes in their poetic preferences. 

Besides having the advantage of 
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being based in real differences, this 
working definition points up a startling 
and illuminating fact: that today the 
poet who is read, talked about, and used 
by poets, critics, college literature teach- 
ers and students is not read, talked 
about, and used by the majority of 
persons who still react to something 
they call “poetry.” Beyond academic 
and writing circles the poems of T. S. 
Eliot, W. H. Auden, Allen Tate, Steph- 
en Spender, Wallace Stevens, Edith 
Sitwell, Carl Shapiro, Randall Jarrell, 
William Carlos Williams, Ezra Pound, 
and Marianne Moore are almost un- 
known, the names of their makers mean- 
ingless. Occasionally Life magazine 
may try to acquaint the non-profes- 
sionals with the deft imagination of 
Sitwell or Moore, but its readers would 
seem to take away from those picture- 
articles little more than visual mem- 
ories of a hawknosed grande dame 
and a white-faced, motherly-looking 
woman in a big black hat visiting ani- 
mals at the zoo. A scattering of non- 
professionals may have notions about 
Carl Sandburg lodged in their heads— 
but these are principally scraps of in- 
formation, much of it visual, about the 
Lincoln biographer, singer of folk 
songs, and raiser of goats—not facts 
about the poet. Despite the long efforts 
of the pros who understand and esteem 
Frost’s poetry to explain it to the gen- 
eral public, it has not become familiar 
to people beyond the classroom; it does 
not circulate in many personal aware- 
nesses or in public statements. And 
though to the initiated the poetry of 
Sandburg and Frost may seem rela- 
tively obvious in its meanings, it re- 
mains to readers and listeners beyond 
that circle rather baffling, nearly mean- 
ingless. 

This general unawareness or rejec- 


tion of critically significant poets re- 
veals itself in many ways—by the in- 
ability of such poets to support them- 
selves solely by their poetic writings, by 
the small scale and economic shaki- 
ness of the publishing of such poetry, 
by its quiet neglect on the shelves of 
public libraries, by its absence from the 
literary allusions of clergymen, poli- 
ticians, radio and television commenta- 
tors, and commencement speakers. 
When a critic refers to the “public ac- 
ceptance” of an Eliot, Shapiro, or 
Frost, he is writing loosely. There isn’t 
any—if “public” is to be meaningfully 
distinguished from “personal.” 
Humorous poetry might seem to re- 
quire a qualification of this generaliza- 
tion, for it appears to provide a kind 
of small meeting ground where the 
same poetry can obtain the approval of 
professionals and non-professionals. 
Such writers of light verse as Nash, 
Fishback, Armour, and McCord, while 
frequently pleasing the professionals, 
sometimes reach the general public; 
collections of their verse sometimes 
have more commercial success than is 
customary in poetry publishing, and 
their work now and again is to be found 
in the Post as well as in the New 
Yorker. But this mutual liking may not 
be as mutual as it at first seems to be. 
(A Nash or Armour bit in the Post is 
atypical enough to be specially noted 
and so perhaps be considered more of 
a sign than it really is.) The greater 
part of the humorous verse in the Post 
and similar magazines is broad and con- 
ventional, in contrast with the wittily 
irreverent verse of Nash, Armour, and 
the others that is sometimes, but only 
infrequently, published there. Also, it 
does not get really wide circulation in 
conversation, after-dinner speeches, etc. 
If one follows for some time a popular 
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newspaper column that publishes hu- 
morous verse, he will note a relative 
scarcity of punning and other forms of 
language-play, which are so much a 
part of the verses of Nash and his 
fellow wits; irreverence, even towards 
language, is not indulged in by widely 
popular poets. One will also detect in 
the latter an absence of the quick flip- 
pancy that characterizes much of the 
humorous poetry relished by profes- 
sionals. Even in humorous verse, then, 
popular and non-popular tastes diverge 
markedly. 

There is as little migration of “popu- 
lar poets” into the regular territory of 
the non-popular as there is in the op- 
posite direction. Poets with a popular 
following seldom have a critical or pro- 
fessional following—unless one means 
by that a group of hostile men tracking 
down the murderers of their artistic 
ideals. Most critics and teachers of po- 
etry dismiss the Rileys, Fields, Guests, 
Blandings, Auslanders, and the hun- 
dreds of “poet’s corner” poets as un- 
worthy of any attention whatsoever. 
(That is why I am writing this.) Even 
the social historians—the reporters and 
interpreters of cultural history—are 
given to bypassing poets with large fol- 
lowings ; if they turn at all to poetry for 
clues to cultural trends, they consider 
the Frosts, Sandburgs, and Eliots but 
eiiher ignore or brush lightly and 
tiredly over the poets of the daily press, 
the big-circulation magazines, and col- 
lections like Heart Throbs, Poems 
That Touch the Heart, Ted Malone’s 
Adventures in Poetry, and The Family 
Book of Best Loved Poems. 

It does not follow from this distinct- 
ness of preference, however, that each 
of the preferences—for “popular” and 
for “non-popular”’—need be one kind 
of poetry. There is no denying the 
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multiplicity of attitudes, subjects, pur- 
poses, forms, and styles of non-popular 
poetry, and when we ask the question, 
“What kinds of poetry are popular?”, 
we find the elements of popular poetry 
are not really few and closely linked, 
as is sometimes assumed by people who 
are totally discouraged and repelled by 
their few shuddery meetings with pop- 
ular poetry. Many things get the ap- 
proval of people outside the circle of 
the professionals. 


KINDS OF POPULAR POETRY 


Probably the most consistently popu- 
lar poetry in America for almost a cen- 
tury has been that which gives in mo- 
notonously repetitious and elementary 
forms a set of platitudes so general and 
bland they almost lack meaning, They 
make pretensions to describing real, 
everyday living and average people but 
merely register current notions, which 
may or may not be tied to actuality, 
about everyday living and human 
beings. This tradition in American 
popular poetry was firmly established 
by late nineteenth century writers like 
bucolic, laughter-and-tears, “jest folks- 
ish” James Whitcomb Riley, sentimen- 
tal, uneven Eugene Field, bathetic Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, was carried on with 
great popular approval and commercial 
success by Edgar Guest and John Wea- 
ver, and is still mildly prospering in 
newspaper and magazine poetry. Its 
folksy slogans one constantly encoun- 
ters in press and pulpit, on political plat- 
forms, even in the letters of people who 
cannot write poetry but think it is a 
superior way of nutshelling something 
important and vague: cozy, oozy, dog- 
gerelized conventionalisms like Guest’s 


It takes a heap o’ livin’ in a house t’ make 
it home, 
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A heap o’ sun an’ shadder, and ye some- 
times have t’ roam 

Afore ye really ’preciate the things ye lef’ 
behind, .. . 


or Field’s piously cynical lines: 


’Most all the time, the whole year round, 
there ain’t no flies on me, 

But jest ’fore Christmas I’m as good as I 
kin be! 


or Riley’s tribute (one of many) to 
mothers: 

My Mother she’s so good to me, 

Ef I was good as I could be, 


I couldn’t be as good—no, sir !— 
Can’t any boy be good as her! 


Perhaps a reason one sometimes feels 
overwhelmed, engulfed, by this “jes’ 
plain folks” species of popular poetry 
is that it is seized on as the vehicle for 
most occasional verse—poems for baby 
showers, weddings, anniversaries, re- 
unions, national holidays, graduations, 
funerals—and there are so many oc- 
casions! Another reason for its depres- 
sing omnipresence is, I suspect (but 
cannot prove), that great numbers of 
people like it. 

But many persons—often the same 
people who warm to the home-and- 
mother-and-applepie school of verse— 
also approve of those poets who chant 
of the contrasting theme of gypsy 
campfire and discontent. In a highly 
regular rhythm these poets sing the 
praises of vagabondage, once in a while 
murmuring properly of homesickness 
and heartsickness. They give their 
readers a vicarious bohemianism of 
South Seas beaches, brownskinned mis- 
tresses (the legal status is usually left 
circumspectly indefinite), surf-riding, 
pagan idols, sails in sunsets, raucous 
parrots, foreign ports. The simple, 
underlying theme is wanderlust. Don 
Blanding writes: 
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I am bloodbrother of all drifting things 

That ride the wind and tide, or on swift 
wings 

Cry down the pathless blackness of the 
nights 

Guided by 
lights. ... 


and in “Driftwood”: 


Never a tide goes out to sea 
But carries a bit of the heart of me. 


And Clifford Gessler in “In Hawaiian 
Seas” writes: 


... There is no land... Land 

Is a false mirage... Only the sea 

And ships, and the blue wings of wide sea- 
thoughts 

Are true. 


restlessness and phantom 


This far-horizon verse is in such con- 
trast to the hurray-for-respectability, 
Home-Ma-and-Thrift species of popu- 
lar poetry that one is tempted to adopt 
one of two hypotheses—either that the 
general public consists of two widely 
divergent kinds of people or that most 
persons suffer from schizophrenia. 
These vagabond verses praise not 
family ties and other social responsi- 
bilities but freedom from all ties, do- 
mestic, economic, religious, and social. 
They are songs not of sense but of the 
senses. Instead of treating of familiar 
things, they deal with the exotic. 

Related to popular bohemian verse 
in the rejection of familiar things but 
lacking its dreamy glorification of the 
senses is popular adventure poetry— 
thumpetythump narratives of sea fights, 
duels, highway robberies, frontier 
brawls, battlefield episodes, thrilling 
rescues, heroic sacrifices. A consider- 
able body of Kipling’s verse, particu- 
larly The Barrack-Room Ballads, falls 
in this category ; the self-conscious raids 
of literary critics in the "thirties and 
’forties into Kipling’s poetry have 
neither established him as a non-popu- 
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lar poet nor disestablished him as a pop- 
ular poet. Still, probably closest to pop- 
ular taste and most influential during 
the past three decades have been Robert 
W. Service’s uncomplicated, easygoing 
verse-accounts of Yukon adventure. 
Much verse by other poets working the 
same furrow remains widely popular— 
for instance, William Henry Drum- 
mond’s habitant verses (e.g. “The 
- Wreck of the Julie Plant”), Frank Des- 
prey’s “Lasca,” the western-adventure 
poems in Henry Herbert Knibbs’ 
Riders of the Stars and Saddle Songs 
and Other Verse, Jack H. Lee’s West 
of Powder River poems, and Mac- 
Kinlay Kantor’s “The Ballad of Alfred 
Montgomery” and “The Snow of the 
Okoboji.” These poems are about phys- 
ical action, and they are physically 
active; for the latter reason they have 
become the special preserve of verse 
choirs. 

A fourth popular poetry genre, and 
one markedly different from the bo- 
hemian and adventure types, is the quiet 
vetse in conventionally humble praise 
of nature. Its makers observe the things 
in nature that most people sooner or 
later notice—rainbows, sunsets, purple 
mountains, stars, daisies, red-red roses, 
green grass, rippling brooks, oak trees, 
fruit tree blossoms—and it is very care- 
ful to notice about them just what most 
people are likely to see in them—their 
bigness or their littleness, their gran- 
deur or their alluring sweetness, their 
purity. Most of this poetry has little 
point, other than to express general 
approval of nature, to say sweetly that 
nature is nice. Thus Riley in his “The 
Blossoms on the Trees”: 


Blossoms crimson, white, or blue, 
Purple, pink, and every hue, 

From sunny skies, to tintings drowned 
In dusky drops of dew, 
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I praise you all, wherever found, 
And love you through and through ;— 
But, blossoms on the trees, 
With your breath upon the breeze, 
There’s nothing all the world around 
As half as sweet as you! 


The popular nature poem—Kilmer’s 
“Trees,” for example—often ends on a 
God-in-nature note, but these allusions 
to divinity usually sound like vague 
afterthoughts. The popular poet is not 
given to exploring and stating in poetic 
terms the philosophical concept of na- 
ture as a manifestation of God. His 
attributing spiritual meaning to nature 
is for him a somewhat stronger way of 
saying what the popular poet tries to 
say over and over—that the physical 
world around nim is “mighty pretty.” 

From this broad listing it becomes 
clear that popular poetry tries to do a 
number of different jobs—to glorify 
the familiar and to moralize about it, to 
describe and praise the unfamiliar and 
faraway, to convey the excitement of 
deeds of daring, to express appreciation 
of nature. References to “popular 
poetry,” then, are not very informative 
unless accompanied by some mention of 
the particular variety one has in mind 
—just as thinking and talking about 
“the Masses” has never been realistic, 
unless one quickly went on to consider 
the bits within the mass. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
POPULAR POETRY 


Still, a close look at popular poetry 
reveals certain elements that distin- 
guish it from “unpopular” or “non- 
popular” poetry—certain special char- 
acteristics that justify our holding the 
view that the difference is not simply a 
matter of many readers and few 
readers or “poorer poetry” and “better 
poetry.” Certainly one has more 
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readers, and there is probably not much 
question that there is a difference in 
quality when the two kinds of poetry 
cover the same territory, but it also 
becomes plain that “popular” poetry is 
a separate sphere, with identifying 
characteristics of its own. 

These differences do not include the 
one most commonly taken for granted: 
a major difference in subject matter. 
The allegedly greater familiarity or 
everydayness of the subject matter of 
“popular poetry” certainly could not be 
attributed to two of its most popular 
varieties—the vagabond verses and the 
do-and-dare, adventure verse-narra- 
tives, and the “plain folks” versifiers do 
not actually write often about everyday 
life. They just seem to. Rather, their 
subjects are dream towns, dream chil- 
dren, dream rivers; they continue to 
refer to old swimming holes, country 
lanes, and farm mornings that are not 
familiar experiences for the majority 
of their many readers. One is more 
likely to get commonplace subject mat- 
ter—although not commonplace think- 
ing about it—in the poetry of such non- 
popular poets as Spender, Shapiro, 
Eliot, and Fearing than in the plain- 
folks poets of the journals, newspapers, 
and radio hours. The really distinguish- 
ing characteristics of popular poetry 
are to be found not in its subjects but 
in its treatment of its widely varied sub- 
jects. 

Popular poetry is more likely than 
non-popular poetry to be highly abstract 
in its conceptions. The popular poets 
are inclined to generalize—in fact, not 
only to base each poem on a very gen- 
eral notion but also to fill the poem 
with sub-generalizations. Love, coun- 
try, motherhood, religion, winding 
roads, beauty, courage, inspiration, 
boyhood, teen-ageness, restless sea, 
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starlit nights, mountains, plain, home, 
the old farm, the old hometown, dream- 
ing, happiness, sadness, youth, old age, 
the good old days, tomorrow—such are 
the ideas of popular poetry. They are 
all generalities, and they are usually 
permitted to remain so. Popular poets 
seldom particularize, and when they do 
they swathe the few particulars in 
layers of the abstract. The folksy poet’s 
“American boy” may have freckles, 
but, far from individualizing him, his 
freckles make him a member of the club 
of Freckled American Boys; also, this 
Freckled American Boy is always inno- 
cent, fun-loving, fond of swimming 
holes and old cars, reliable, and sexless. 
In popular verse the farmer, from 
Riley’s day to this, has remained an un- 
grammatical, wry, kind, deeply wise, 
philosophizing old codger. Popular- 
verse women all have mid-day fatigue 
and the same sweet smile at night-time ; 
all children, the same outer mischief 
and inner innocence. Service’s Klon- 
dikers and their innumerable successors 
are all rigorously simple types—practi- 
cal jokers, slick gamblers, golden- 
hearted B-girls. Blanding’s South Sea 
isles, disturbingly alike, are a world of 
“joss and jade,” “coral and lava,” 
“Hula moons” (all three phrases are 
sub-section titles in his collection Vaga- 
bond’s House), where lovers can bathe 
in “a shallow pool of turquoise where 
the pallid lilies slumber,” can lie all day 
on “a beach of gold and topaz,” and 
nightly can retreat into a forest of 
“Moon-mists, like veils of sheer and 
tinted gauze.” This standard sort of 
vagabond verse is permeated with the 
detail-blurring, homogenizing, golden 
atmosphere of a Maxfield Parrish cal- 
endar. The more domesticated nature 
poets reduce all nature to a broad out- 
line—waterfalls (middle-sized), sum- 
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mer breeze, greenness of grass and 
purple of lilacs and red of roses and 
blue of sky—and the poet’s thoughts 
about this simplified nature are cus- 
tomarily diluted to merely feeling aw- 
fully happy, vaguely awed and in touch 
with something spiritual in nature. 
Typical of this generalizing exultedness 
are Riley’s lines: 
Oh! they’s nothin’, at morn, that’s as grand 
unto me 
As the glorys of Nachur so fare,— 
With the Spring in the breeze, and the 
bloom in the trees, 
And the hum of the bees ev’rywhere! 
The green in the woods, and the birds in 
the boughs, 
And the dew spangled over the fields; 
And the bah of the sheep and the bawl of 
the cows 
And the call from the house to your 
meals! 


And Jane Merchant in “The Stars and 
I” describes the loss of self and all 
particulars in the general: 

It was enough to lie there and expand 
Till all the stars were shining into me 

And I was all the stars that I could see 

In all the endless acres of the night. 

That was the best of living. That was right. 


Perhaps it is this abstractness, this 
lack of focused experience and particu- 
larizing imagery which makes popular 
poetry seem to critics and teachers of 
poetry so unpoetic. Whether or not 
abstractness dooms popular poetry to 
mediocrity (after all, the classic tradi- 
tion in non-popular poetry involved ab- 
stractness, too), it helps to explain why 
most popular poetry sounds like prose 
pressed into metrical and rhymed pat- 
terns. Popular poetry is full of general 
ideas; in a special sense, it is intellect- 
ual, theoretical, non-sensory. 

Secondly, these general ideas of 
popular poetry tend to be standard- 
ized, conventional. They are venerable 


and common, a part of society’s total 
bag of metaphysical and ethical con- 
clusions. The popular poet seldom 
writes a poem about an experimental 
way of seeing the physical or social 
world around him; rather, he sees and 
describes it from a much-used perspec- 
tive, within a few very limited and 
widely accepted conventions. For ex- 
ample, the world of popular verse in- 
frequently contains smokestacks, bars, 
divorced persons, college classrooms, 
dry-grass hillsides, or offices, but it is, 
on the other hand, crowded with play- 
ful, rug-chewing pups, small-town 
autumns, swimming holes, little girls 
with dolls (no comic books), young 
women coaxing proposals out of 
tongue-tied young men, bends in the 
road, backseat drivers, fishing poles, 
sweet old ladies, and mellow old men. 
Childhood is outlined as prankishness 
succeeded every night by innocent sleep 
under a mother’s benign and forgiving 
gaze. Indoor living is reduced to firelit 
peacefulness, as in the concluding lines 
of Clara Aiken Speer’s “Four Small 
Sounds” (Saturday Evening Post, 
May 16, 1953): 


A kitten’s purr, a clock’s soft gong, 
The crackle of a hearthstone fire, 
A kettle singing a little song. 


And the principles of behavior and 
belief which the popular poet recom- 
mends for this standardized existence 
are also almost certain to be neatly 
orthodox. He is not a sceptic; he does 
not question. The popular poet in 
the Wilcox-Field-Guest tradition likes 
popular ideas and hands them back to 
the people. He is, for example, likely to 
agree with most people that dogs— 
dogs in general, that is—are good; he 
may go further, as did Guest, and urge 
the popular theory that “. . . every boy 
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should have a dog.” He is certain 
to praise mothers and motherhood, 
fathers and fatherhood, family, friend- 
ship, and God. He agrees with the popu- 
lar fuzzy notion about the overall good- 
ness of “Mother Nature.” He approves 
of both thrift and generosity and makes 
the popular assumption that there need 
never be any conflict between the two. 
He agrees with most people that “just 
loafin’” is fun and somehow good for 
the soul. He also believes that effort— 
any effort—is praiseworthy. He thinks 
that perseverance is noble; Guest 
wrote: 

You may fail, but fall still fighting; 

Don’t give up, whate’er you do; 
Eyes front, head high to the finish. 
See it through! 

The popular poet likes strong groups 
—family, neighborhood, club, town, 
country—and he also agrees with most 
people that individualism—in general 
—is highly desirable. Even the popular 
poets of bohemianism and vagabondage 
do not really break with widely ac- 
cepted patterns of behavior; their con- 
cept of a free, adventurous life is a 
standard, hypothetical liberty, long 
sanctioned by our society as entirely ac- 
ceptable as dream and reading material. 

This orthodox bent of popular poets 
is further reflected in their adherence to 
conventional forms—rhyme, certain 
common verse forms, and a standard- 
ized vocabularly of colloquial and 
“poetic” terms. Calling this simply a 
lack of poetic ability is, I think, inac- 
curate. A person may prefer convention 
to experimentation, whatever his ability 
to work through one or the other. 

This conventionality of both idea and 
form is related, perhaps, to the sense of 
satisfaction, the complacency, that per- 
vades popular verse. Popular poetry is 
: happy, confident poetry. According to 
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Guest, “It’s an easy world to live in if 
you choose to make it so.” Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox held that “The world grows 
better every day” and in the poem 
“Whatever Is—Is Best” wrote: 
I know there are no errors, 
In the great Eternal plan, 
And all things work together 
For the final good of man. 
And I know when my soul speeds onward, 
In its grand Eternal quest, 
I shall say as I look back earthward, 
Whatever is—is best. 


Caroline A. Mason voices this same 
happy acceptance: 
Whichever way the wind doth blow 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 
Then blow it east or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


Any awareness of evil that may have 
colored the art of contemporary non- 
popular poets has seldom manifested it- 
self in the cheery lyrics of the Post, the 
newspapers, and the poetry hours. In 
recent years the Ladies’ Home Journal 
has not avoided lyrics expressing a 
sense of loss over the passing of youth, 
the subsidence of love, and death of 
those one loves, but such poems usually 
include remarks of explanation and 
consolation. This same dogged and 
overwhelming contentedness re- 
flected in the titles of popular verse col- 
lections—Guest’s Jt Can Be Done, Wil- 
cox’s Poems of Progress, David Rus- 
sell’s There Is No Night, Grace Noll 
Crowell’s Bright Harvest, This Golden 
Summit, Songs of Hope, Splendor 
Ahead, and The Lifted Lamp, and 
Grantland Rice’s The Final Answer. 
And the vagabond poets are happy vag- 
abonds—unfrustrated, unplagued by 
doubts about their ability to free them- 
selves from society’s chains of respon- 
sibility or about the results of that free- 
dom if they get it. Whatever sphere the 
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popular poet settles for, he is confdent 
that he can attain it and then enjoy it. 


LINKS WITH OTHER ARTS 


Popular poetry shares its principal 
and unchanging characteristics with 
popular creations in other arts—popu- 
lar music, popular art, popular philos- 
ophy, movies, mass-circulation popular 
fiction. This relationship the literary 
professionals tend to overlook because 
they consider popular poetry so utterly 
puerile that they drop it below and so 
out of any classification of arts. Per- 
haps if critics and teachers noted this 
linking they might be better able to keep 
their equanimity in the face of the pub- 
lic’s outrageous poetic preferences. 

The generalizing that characterizes 
all popular poetry can be seen in the 
broad, unrealistic character-types and 
stock situations portrayed in Norman 
Rockwell’s paintings, where the ab- 
stractness is camouflaged by a super- 
ficial concreteness of irrelevant and 
standardized detail; in folk-sayings and 
popular homiletic literature, generically 
inclusive and usually proving discon- 
certingly ambiguous when applied to 
particular situations; in mass-circula- 
tion magazine fiction with its simplified 
situations, characters, and dialog 
(again, regularly camouflaged by a sur- 
face particularity in non-essentials) ; in 
run-of-the-mine motion picture and TV 
dramas, in which human beings are 
broken down to two or three elemental 
—though not necessarily real—be- 
havior patterns. The transformation of 
heterogeneous reality tothe homogene- 
ous unreality—though not necessarily 
untruth—of generalization is seemingly 
essential to wide popularity in any art. 

Popular poetry’s leaning to ortho- 
doxy in form and content is also en- 
countered everywhere in popular ex- 
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pression in the other arts. A Friml or 
Rodgers song, a Gould arrangement, 
or a Kostelanetz performance are all 
within an already well-established pat- 
tern; they do not confuse—or arouse 
—by any major departure from clichés. 
So it is with the “public’s choice” at 
most art shows, the big-selling, framed 
calendar-art for sale in furniture stores, 
the great majority of motion pictures 
from both Hollywood and abroad, and 
the popular magazines’ ducking of con- 
troversial conduct or experimental at- 
titudes towards persons and events. If 
over a brief period one has care- 
fully observed popular songs, radio 
programs, popular fiction, political 
speeches, current jokes, he can pretty 
well guess “what is coming next” in 
most cliché-chains; popular art expres- 
sions can be relied on to repeat them- 
selves, to alter little and that only very 
slowly. 

In all these other popular arts, too, 
there is the pleased passiveness and ab- 
sence of rebellion so characteristic of 
popular poetry. The happy ending of 
the movies and popular fiction, the 
joviality of light opera and musical 
comedy from Strauss to My Fair Lady, 
the almost total want of sour notes or 
off-beat suggestions in popular polemi- 
cal literature, speechmaking, and street- 
corner advice—all of these indicate the 
optimistic mood of the popular arts. 

Obviously, then, we cannot dismiss 
popular poetry as a passing fad, a triv- 
ial dalliance, or even as a mistaken 
groping after beauty and truth by un- 
intelligent and unsensitive masses. For 
the appeals of popular poetry, shared 
by other popular arts, lie in attitudes 
strongly rooted in our society—the 
fear, even hatred, of particulars outside 
of certain limited activities labeled 
“practical,” the affection for set pat- 
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terns of thought and behavior, the wish 
for uninterrupted pleasantness—and 
these attitudes cut across economic 
classes, vocations, educational levels. 
Thus it is that many, perhaps most, 
clergymen, lawyers, scientists, engi- 
neers, and teachers outside of English 
and speech departments share the lik- 
ing of persons with less formal educa- 
tion—say, high-school-educated house- 
wives, mechanics, stenographers—for 
poetry of the kind discussed and illus- 
trated in this article. As a college in- 
structor, I am constantly being brought 
up short by the rediscovery that poetic 
appreciation has little to do with in- 
telligence or with understanding and 
achievement in other areas ; I find many 
students who may be quite sensitive and 
sophisticated in physics, zoology, or his- 
tory but to whom good poetry is repre- 
sented by Guestian or Blandingish versi- 
fying. With guided exposure, of course, 
they can usually become capable of dis- 
tinguishing between that sort of poetry 
and the poetry of Marvell, Keats, 
Browning, or Eliot—but my point is 
that persons of widely differing cultural 
backgrounds and intellectual equipment 
find in popular poetry what they think 
they want from poetry. ‘A taste for the 
stuff that makes popular poetry popular 
is founded in broad and deep—but al- 
terable—desires, habits, and values. 
Also, of course, this taste may exist 
parallel with quite different tastes— 
preferences for the non-popular—in 
other arts, where the individual’s dis- 
crimination may have been developed 
through exposure and training; a man 
who has become able to detect the hack- 
neyed and tired in popular “light clas- 
sic” music may still be completely ob- 
livious to it, and therefore unbothered 
by it, in his dippings into poetry; simi- 
larly, many a literary scholar and critic 
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is undiscriminating in his tastes for 
furniture, architecture, and paintings. 
An awareness of the specific, a sensi- 
tivity to originality, a knack for encom- 
passing unpleasantness as well as pleas- 
antness—these endowments do not 
come in our blood inheritance, and cer- 
tainly they are not major aspects of 
our social conditioning. And so they 
are come by, if at all, only through ex- 
posure and training. This is not likely 
to happen “across the board,” to come 
about evenly in all phases of our cultur- 
al life. The generalness, the suspicion 
of unfamiliar experience, and the taste 
exclusively for joy so pervade contem- 
porary society that any diminution in 
the tastes which grow out of these well- 
established attitudes is likely to be 
limited to but a few areas of an individ- 
ual’s cultural experience. 

The serious, original, intensely ob- 
servant, and thoughtful poet, then, will 
never be popular. Even Shakespeare’s 
poetry, with almost two centuries of en- 
ergetic promotion through all our prin- 
cipal educational channels, has never 
been popular in the sense—or to the de- 
gree—that Riley’s, Foss’s, Service’s, 
Guest’s, and Alice Duer Miller’s has 
been. Such a poet’s audience always 
will be small and special. It can, of 
course, be enlarged—here and there, 
now and again. But if we keep our eye 
on the primary ingredients of popular 
poetry and unpopular poetry and also 
on the attitudes current in a society, 
it is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that the “pop” poets of the future will 
have a tremendous audience, as have 
the “pop” poets of the past and present, 
and that the Matthew Arnolds, Eliots, 
Frosts, and E. E. Cummingses can 
make only an occasional foray into the 


audience of popular poetry and carry 
off a fortunate victim. 
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Ms of the articles in this special issue were prepared by the Committee on 
the Reading and Study of Poetry in High School of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Richard Corbin, chairman of the committee, served as co- 
editor. 

In addition to preparing the manuscripts for this issue, the committee, which 
was constituted by the NCTE Executive Committee in 1953, has produced a 
“Tentative Bibliography of Practical Helps for the Teaching of Poetry.” A final 
report, to be delivered in publishable form by the reconstituted committee in 1959, 
is now being prepared. The committee urges junior and senior high school teachers 
to submit to the chairman or associate chairman brief accounts of successful 
teaching of particular poems or aspects of poetry. 
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Richard Corbin, Peekskill (N.Y.) High School, chairman 
Kenneth H. Smith, A.B. Davis High School, Mount Vernon, New York, associ- 
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William M. Bedell, Redford High School, Detroit, Michigan 
Ruth B. Bozell, Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 
John Brewton, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
Richard G. Decker, Mont Pleasant High School, Schenectady, New York 
Roger Hyndman, Birmingham High School, Van Nuys, California 
Mary V. Lamson, Springfield (Ill.) High School 
Lucy Osborne, South Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Bernice B. Roberts, Fenger High School, Chicago, Illinois 
In addition to those by members of the committee, articles were contributed for 
this issue by Elvira M. Ribo, Brentwood High School, Long Island, New York, 
and John W. Zorn, Weston (Massachusetts) High School. 


“It is the poet’s privilege to help man endure by lifting his heart, by 
reminding him of the courage and honor and hope and pride and com- 
passion and pity and sacrifice which have been the glory of his past. The 
poet’s voice need not merely be the record of man, it can be one of the 
props, the pillars to help him endure and prevail.” 

—WILLIAM FAULKNER 
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Communication and The Star 


Elvira M. Ribo 


O Star (the fairest one in sight), 


Talk Fahrenheit, talk Centigrade. 
Use language we can comprehend. 
Tell us what elements you blend. 

It gives us strangely little aid, 
But does tell something in the end. 


fez TEACHER looked up from the 
lines by Frost and let his eyes travel 
over the regiment of literature books 
that marched along the edge of his 
desk. True! There were so many things 
that were “stars”; untranslatable into 
the language of fact. They were the 
themes of poetry and creative prose; 
they were things a teacher of English 
had to communicate to young people. 

Absently, he brushed an imaginary 
speck of dust from the desk top. The 
problem was how to communicate the 
“stars” to a class of reluctant, world- 
centered ninth graders, whose interest 
was earth, not the heavens. Frowning, 
The Teacher allowed his gaze to wander 
to the open window, his thoughts as 
cloudy as the warm September air... . 

“So you read Homer, too!” 

The richly resonant voice brought the 
teacher sharply to attention. Before 
him stood a white-robed anachronism; 
the impressive tunic-clad figure of a 
meticulously manicured man, as vigor- 
ous in appearance as in voice. 

“I teach Homer. Yes,” The Teacher 
managed, in what he hoped was a cor- 
dial manner. 

“Then you recognize me, of course.” 

The Teacher frowned. “I’m afraid 
not.” 
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“Ion of Ephesus is crushed!” cried 
the apparition, with a histrionic gesture 
of one arm. “That one should know 
Homer and not recognize the finest 
Homeric rhapsodist ; unthinkable!” 

“Rhapsodist ?” 

“Yes, rhapsodist. Tragedian, orator, 
actor, winner of first prize at the festi- 
val of Asclepius and the Panathenaea.” 

“You competed in the Panathe- 
naea?”’ 

The apparition looked hopeful. 
“Have you perhaps heard of my tri- 
umph there?” 

“Ion... Ion...” The Teacher pon- 
dered for a moment. “Of course. Plato 
wrote a dialogue in which he showed 
you to be inspired in your oral inter- 
pretation of Homer.””* 

The apparition arranged the folds of 
his robe speculatively. “I don’t like to 
be reminded of that bit of slander,” he 
said. “Reading it, I shudder at my own 
naiveté in accepting Socrates’ implied 
identification of inspiration and foolish- 
ness. Characteristically, he built his 
snare of logic, offered me a choice be- 
tween passive inspiration and diabolical 
dishonesty, and stood by smiling as I 
hastened to label myself and all other 


* Plato. Jon. 
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creative artists as fools; mouthers of 
inconsequential pleasantries ; puppets of 
a playful muse, who are acceptable as 
long as they make no attempt to pass 
off their myths as the truth about life.” 

“T don’t understand,” frowned The 
Teacher. “Socrates was surely not dis- 
paraging the creative arts when he put 
them in the realm of inspiration.” 

“Wasn’t he?” Ion settled himself 
more comfortably on one corner of the 
desk, leaning forward in his earnest- 
ness. “Consider the implications of 
Socrates’ argument and you, as a 
teacher of literature, will find that you 
would be far wiser to choose what he 
calls ‘dishonesty’ than to settle for the 
‘inspiration’ I, in my gullibility, once 
chose. Don’t you see that when Soc- 
rates envisions the creative act as the 
inspiration of a fickle muse he renders 
meaningless any use of the word ‘crea- 
tive’ in connection with the production 
or appreciation of the language arts, 
and divorces art from humanity?” 

“But is humanity all of art?” pro- 
tested The Teacher. “Wouldn’t you 
agree that poetry is the most elevated 
form of expression, and, as such, that 
it includes more than just the human 
element ?” 

Ion’s roar filled the empty classroom. 
“ ‘Elevated,’ ‘human element,’ non- 
sense! You’re as hoodwinked by Soc- 
rates as I once was. Would you care 
to describe, sir, those elements in 
poetry which you consider outside the 
‘human element’ ?” 

“Perhaps my choice of words was 
faulty,” said The Teacher. “Poetry 
does, indeed, consider only life experi- 
ence, of course, but the language with 
which it treats this experience is not 
the language of common expression. 
Let me finish” (as Ion frowned impa- 
tiently). “Poetry, as the most elevated 


form of expression, demands elevated 
language.” 

“Do I understand you correctly?” 
queried Ion. “Would you hold that the 
poet reserves a special vocabulary, an 
exclusive word order, for moments 
when the muse moves him and he says, 
‘Now I'll write a poem’?” 

“Essentially, yes.” 

“And whom would he hope to reach 
with this exclusive language of his?” 

“Those capable of fathoming ele- 
vated thought and feeling.” 

“An esthetic elite?” 

“For the most part, yes.” 

Ion studied The Teacher medita- 
tively for a moment. 

“Why, sir, if you believe as you say 
you do, do you include poetry in your 
curriculum at all?” 

“How can you ask such a question?” 
demanded The Teacher indignantly. 
“Removing poetry from the realm of 
the common certainly does not negate 
its value for all human beings. My 
prime purpose in teaching poetry is to 
give children some contact with esthetic 
thought and feeling, even though they 
may not be mature enough to either 
understand or like it at first.” 

“Your generosity is admirable,” 
commented Ion dryly, “but the pedes- 
tal on which you place poetry is far 
too high to suit my more pedestrian 
tastes. Is it your view, further, that 
the poet is something of a god?” 

“Perhaps my view needs the wit of 
a Socrates to justify it,” replied The 
Teacher defensively. “For the pur- 
poses of this argument, let us say that 
I am advocating the position Socrates 
takes in Plato’s dialogue. The poet is 
not so much a god as an inspired man, 
whose pen records the wisdom of a 
higher source, call it a muse, if you 
will.” 
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COMMUNICATION AND THE STAR 


Ion contemplated one sandaled foot 
as he replied. “Ever since that regretta- 
ble day when I fell prey to that logic 
monger, Socrates, I have been wary 
of the word ‘inspired,’ ” he said with a 
slight smile. “I would accept your defi- 
nition of a poet as an ‘inspired man,’ 
but we are worlds apart in our views 
of the source of inspiration. To you, 
that source would be a non-human ele- 
ment; to me, the exclusive source 
would be life itself. In your view, the 
poet is an amenable puppet; in mine, 
he is a responsible interpreter, describ- 
ing that which he knows: life, to those 
with whom he seeks communion, his 
fellow human beings. My primary pur- 
pose in teaching poetry, you see, would 
not be to allow my students to defer- 
entially touch the foot of god, but to 
offer a vicarious means through which 
they can pleasurably experience life in 
all its forms. If I may say so, I much 
prefer my pedestal to yours.” 

“But consider my position as a 
teacher of fourteen- and fifteen-year- 
olds,” protested The Teacher. “Am I 
to throw poetry at my ninth graders be- 
fore they have learned to appreciate the 
more natural forms of literary expres- 
sion, the prose works? Am I to force 
them to translate figures of speech into 
natural language before they can prop- 
erly read for content?” 

Ion straightened, startled. “You 
make two assumptions which I cannot 
possibly understand,” he said. “First, 
you imply that figurative language is 
the exclusive property of poetry. As 
such, it has little or no place in so- 
called ‘natural’ prose, and so is com- 
pletely foreign to children. Second, you 
imply, surely without realizing the full 
import of your meaning, that poetry, 
because it uses figurative language, is 
not read for content. Have I under- 


stood you correctly?” 

“T think so.” 

“If I were to show you how ground- 
less these assumptions were, would you 
accept my thesis that poetry is at least 
as ‘natural’ a form of expression as 
creative or expository prose? I will not 
insist on my belief that it is, in fact, 
the most fundamental form of literary 
expression.” 

“If I could feel that you were right, 
I could approach the teaching of poetry 
differently as well, so please continue,” 
said The Teacher. 

Ion leaned forward eagerly, swing- 
ing one sandaled foot as he spoke. 
“T shall begin, then, with your first 
assumption: that figurative language 
belongs almost exclusively to poetry 
and is relatively strange to ‘natural’ 
language. Let’s consider the most com- 
mon figure of speech, the metaphor, 
and examine its frequency in natural 
language. Far from being an occasional 
visitor in the house of daily communi- 
cation, metaphor is an established mem- 
ber of the family.’ 

Ion paused. “Did I use a metaphor in 
that last sentence?” 

The Teacher hesitated. “Yes, I be- 
lieve you did.” 

Ion grinned, pleased with himself. 
“Purely accidental, I assure you, but 
it serves as a good case in point. You 
were hardly aware of my flight of 
fancy, as, indeed, I was myself. Meta- 
phor is such an integral element of 
language that we take it for granted. 
In its lowest forms it becomes slang or 
cliché expressions; in its highest, it 
conveys abstract and connotative mean- 

*The underlying concept and the inspiration 
for the discussion of metaphor which follows 
have been adapted by Ion from: Thomas, 
Cleveland A. Language Power for Youth (New 


York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955). Chap- 
ter 5, 
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ings as no literal statement can. Ana- 
lyze any conversation, any written pas- 
sage, and you will discover metaphoric 
comparisons and contrasts abounding. 
What more graphic example can I use 
than your own New World slang, 
which is strange to me because I have 
not learned it in repeatedly similar con- 
texts, and so must interpret it liter- 
ally? ‘She’s a doll.’ (Is she, literally, 
wax-skinned and glass-eyed?) ‘He’s 
a square.’ (Has he, literally, four equal 
sides?) 

“Think of the infinite possibilities 
for bringing poetic insights to young 
people that even such a limited analysis 
of slang affords! You could begin an 
entire year’s work with a search for 
figures of speech in every phase and 
form of linguistic expression. ‘. 
if students can be led to see, before 
they read poetry, the commonness of 


metaphor to all language they will find 
in poetic metaphor an old acquaintance 
which will help them to overcome their 
feeling that poetry is somehow strange 


998 


and remote. 

The Teacher’s interest had quickened 
as he listened. “You're right about the 
teaching possibilities inherent in such 
a view,” he exclaimed. “After the chil- 
dren had spent some time looking for 
figures of speech in everyday language, 
I might ask them to attempt writing 
descriptions of people or things with- 
out using figures of speech. These could 
be followed, in turn, by descriptions 
using figurative language. A discussion 
of the differences between the two re- 
sults might unearth some keen insights 
into the functions of figures in lan- 
guage.” 

“May I say,” observed Ion, “that 
your own modified attitude toward 


* Ibid., p. 87. 
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figurative language will go a long way 
toward motivating your students? If 
you see poetry, not as the property of 
an esthetic elite, but as a more concise 
and imaginative use of natural lan- 
guage, your students will respond far 
more eagerly to your introduction of 
poetry.” 

The Teacher nodded. “But look at 
what you have called my second ‘as- 
sumption’: that poetry is not read for 
content. Let me rephrase it because I 
feel now that perhaps you misinter- 
preted my meaning. What I really 
meant to imply was a separation be- 
tween language and meaning. Perhaps 
I can best communicate my view by 
using that well-worn phrase of Shake- 
speare’s: ‘A rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.’ Accordingly, a 
thought in any other words would con- 
vey the same meaning.” 

Ion raised a quizzical eyebrow. “It 
seems to me that you are ignoring the 
highly practical purpose of all lan- 
guage, be it poetry or a four-letter bar- 
room epithet ; that purpose is communi- 
cation. We can safely say that ‘what- 
ever forms of language facilitate clear, 
concise, and accurate communication 
. constitute . . good language.”* 
Indeed, if you could communicate an 
identical thought in fewer and less 
difficult words, why bother using any- 
thing but unimaginative, literal lan- 
guage, even in everyday communica- 
tion? Think of the practical implica- 
tions of what you are saying. Would 
you say, for example, that ‘her hair 
was blond’ and ‘her hair was bronzed 
sunlight’ convey exactly the same 
meaning ?” 

(Continued on page 147) 

*Pooley, Robert C. Teaching English Usage 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1946), 
p. 25. 
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Introducing Poems 
Richard G. Decker 


ERE we are, about to face a high 
school class in « day or two and 
start the “poetry unit.” Rather nerv- 
ously, perhaps, or at least with a thrill 
of anticipation, we thumb through a 
copy of the book the class is to use, 
glancing at this and that familiar poem, 
losing ourselves for a while in a favor- 
ite verse, until we remind ourselves 
that time is wasting and we have to 
prepare our first class assignment, 

But as we put our minds on the prob- 
lem of introducing poems, a number of 
related thoughts float to the surface. 
Surely these students have already been 
introduced to poems. In elementary 
school they have no doubt read poetry 
—perhaps have even memorized verses 
for occasions like Thanksgiving Day 
or Arbor Day. In their preschool years, 
many listened as their mothers read 
“Baa, baa, black sheep, have you any 
wool?” or “Mary, Mary quite con- 
trary”; and from other children they 
learned, “Sticks and stones may break 
my bones, but names will never hurt 
me.” Perhaps we can start by mention- 
ing these experiences to the class before 
introducing our first selection. Or 
would it be better to start with one of 
the good poems in our book? This is 
the problem—how to start and with 
what poem. 

I once tried feeding poems to the 
class little by little, with many days 
between each poem, but one boy finally 
shifted in his seat and said, “Why do 
we read only one poem? We skip 
around so much!” Other pupils agreed 


with him. I haven’t tried that method ' 
since, although it ought to be per- * 
fectly logical if one is sticking strictly - 
to the “themes” approach, focusing all 
forms of available literature on the 
study of a single theme. 

I wonder, though, if the students in 
that class felt that it took time to get 
into the right frame of mind for read- 
ing poetry, and for this reason that a 
number of poems should be read one 
after the other. We have to “settle 
down” to reading the evening paper, 
and when we get started on a novel, we 
generally like to keep going for an ap- 
preciable length of time. 

It is really impossible to make a cate- 
gorical statement on how to introduce 
poems. A likely approach for one poem 
may not be suitable for another; and 
then, we have to consider the pupils. 
First of all, we have to choose poems 
that our particular class is probably 
going to like and understand. How 
old are these pupils and what are the 
generally expected preferences of their 
age group? Various books on the psy- 
chology of adolescence can help us 
here, or studies such as George W. 
Norvell’s The Reading Interests of 
Young People.* 

One day, as a beginning teacher, I 
substituted for an eighth grade teacher 
and found that her class was scheduled 
that day to read “Thanatopsis.” I must 
say that I relished the opportunity to 
recite the sonorous lines before my cap- 
tive audience. Afterward, one pretty 


* Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1950. 
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little girl, an honor student, remarked, 
“I think the author was awfully morbid 
for such a young person!” 

In spite of this shrewd comment, I 
don’t think I would want to read 
“Thanatopsis” to eighth graders again, 
even though the anthology editors 
might choose to include it in their vol- 
ume. Better, some of our cowboy bal- 
lads or even “Casey at the Bat.” 

I have found that all high school 
pupils like narrative poems, and I like 
to start out with one of these. In the 
old days before radio, when vaudeville 
was exciting, there used to be a per- 
former on the Keith circuit who recited 
(in the dramatic focus of colored spot- 
lights) “The Face on the Barroom 
Floor” and “The Shooting of Dan Mc- 
Grew.” To us in the gallery, that was 
the stuff! If you are lucky enough to 
have an anthology with Dan McGrew 


in it, I suggest trying a dramatic read- 
ing for an audience of fourteen-year- 


olds. And I wouldn’t be afraid of 
“chewing the scenery.” It’ll wow ’em! 

Not that poetry reading should be a 
vaudeville show or even entertainment, 
necessarily. But if, as Charles C. Fries 
has said, the objective of the reading of 
literature is the “vivid realization of ac- 
tions, of emotions, of ideas in order 
that we may experience all of life to 
the full,”? then any approach to a poem 
is good that facilitates this realization 
on the part of the students. 

That the values of poetry are best 
made evident through oral reading is 
widely acknowledged, and most poems 
profit by being presented aloud. Much 
has been written about choral reading; 
as a classroom device, it has the ad- 
vantage of alleviating the initial shy- 


*The Teaching of English (Ann Arbor: The 
George Wahr Publishing Co., 1949), p. 217. 
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ness felt by the inexperienced in read- 
ing aloud. Naturally, thorough prepa- 
ration by the teacher and the class must 
precede an effective reading. While the 
reading need not be as polished as for 
a public performance, there is danger 
in an inadequate, monotonous reading. 
Poetry that has easily-felt rhythms and 
contrasts like “The Congo” by Vachel 
Lindsay or “Cargoes” by John Mase- 
field may be used for choral reading by 
the class. Some poems are divisible into 
solo parts together with a narrator’s 
part, as in Noyes’ “The Highwayman.” 

Preparation for reading, whether si- 
lent or oral, individual or in chorus, is 
always necessary. Before presenting a 
poem to the class, a teacher should first 
decide what literary experience is to 
be gained from the poem. Fries has 
suggested that we may look for one, 
or possibly two, of the following on 
which to focus students’ attention: the 
action of the story, conduct of life, 
character portrayal, the feelings of 
people in a crisis, environment or back- 
ground, emotion, stimulating ideas, or 
importance of commonplace things.* 
Longfellow’s “The Arsenal at Spring- 
field” obviously provides stimulating 
ideas, but what about Frost’s “The 
Death of the Hired Man’? Should it 
be read for the story, character por- 
trayal, idea? 

We do not read poems to memorize 
facts about the author or about the 
poem, but if it is necessary for stu- 
dents to know certain facts in order to 
receive what the author means to com- 
municate, then the teacher should see 
to it that these facts are available to the 
class. Lucia B. Mirrielees calls this 
making a “bridge” to the poem, and 
points out that such information may 


* Ibid., p. 227 ff. 
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INTRODUCING POEMS 


save a pupil from embarrassment at 
having expressed to the class an absurd 
misjudgment.* It is possible that the 
editor of the anthology has provided 
useful introductions. If not, some pupil 
may be willing to look up _back- 
ground material and present it in class. 

As an example of this sort of thing, 
consider how the reading of Mark- 
ham’s “The Man With the Hoe” is en- 
hanced when the pupils can first look 
thoughtfully at Millet’s painting, which 
inspired the author. How much more 
the poet saw in the painting than we 
less sensitive people until he illuminated 
it for us! Each art form reinforces the 
other. 

The introduction of poetry really 
starts with our own training, which 
ought to include training in reading 


* Teaching Composition and Literature (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1937), p. 354. 
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aloud, individually and in chorus. Of 
course, recordings, if available, can be 
used, but it might be preferable to delay 
playing these until the class has read 
and re-read the poems. Here, we are 
considering only the introductory 
stages; much comes later. 

Preparation of lesson plans, then, 
involves several phases. First is the 
process of selecting particular poems to 
fit the age and experience of the stu- 
dents. Then comes a careful study of 
the poems we intend to present, in- 
cluding a determination of the ex- 
pected literary experience and the gath- 
ering of any necessary background in- 
formation or materials. Finally, we 
make a choice of the method of pres- 
entation. And always we ought to keep 
in mind that student activity as well as 
teacher activity is a necessary part of 
experiencing appreciation. 


Communication and the Star—[Continued from page 144] 


“What you are saying, then,” said 
The Teacher, somewhat surprised, “is 
that there are no such things as synony- 
mous phrases, in fact, that the existence 
of synonymous words is questionable.” 

“Exactly!” Ion applauded, pleased. 
“Think of the infinite variety of tone 
and subtle meaning implied in such a 
view of language!” 

His enthusiasm transmitted itself to 
The Teacher. “And the next time a 
child asks me why he must increase his 
vocabulary, I can show him how many 
new meanings life can acquire for him 
as a result of his having absorbed new 


usages and meanings.” 

Ion slapped one white-robed thigh 
in glee. 

The Teacher smiled somewhat sheep- 
ishly and continued. “Furthermore, I 
shall never again teach figures of speech 
for their own sakes. A metaphor is only 
as important as the meaning it con- 
veys, asserts the convert in me, and 
poetic language, like all language, is 
only a means to an end: communication 
of mood and idea.” 

“Ah!” cried Ion, throwing back his 
shoulders triumphantly. “If only Plato 
had heard us today!” 
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Finding the Right Poem 


Mary V. Lamson 


There is no frigate like a book 
To take us lands away, 

Nor any coursers like a page 
Of prancing poetry. 


1 PROBLEM: how to find the poetry 
that will prance for John, average; 
Susie, “brainy”; and Joe, retarded. To 
find for each of them poetry that will 
amuse, inspire, move emotionally, or 
interest intellectually—to find for them 
not only what is within their reach but 
also that which will help them grow 
beyond their present grasp. 

Since it is impossible to select poetry 
for anyone without taking account of 
his interests, we may get help from 
considering some typical adolescent 
concerns. First of all, of course, is a 
dominant interest in “myself.” For that 
reason many teen-agers respond emo- 
tionally to rather introspective poems 
which they may not fully comprehend. 
Tied in closely with this self-preoccupa- 
tion is a natural interest in romantic 
love; the changing physical and psy- 
chological nature of the adolescent in- 
tensifies this interest, especially among 
girls from the sophomore year on. 

Another teen-age trademark is an 
interest in humor, in almost any vein— 
Holmes, Service, Daly, Guiterman, 
Nash, “anything for a laugh” as they 
often say, and this factor often pro- 
vides a springboard to the cultivation 
of an appreciation of poetry when all 
else fails. 

Everybody, including the teen-ager, 


loves a story, and students’ choices of 
favorite poems prove this again and 
again. Joe begs his teacher to read 
aloud “The Highwayman,” John se- 
lects “Casey at the Bat,” and Susie 
memorizes all of Browning’s “Pied 
Piper.” The appeal of romance and ad- 
venture is universal. In anthologies like 
Stories in Verse’ a wide variety of 
narrative poems appears. 

Last in this brief list, but probably 
not least, is an interest in rhythm. Since 
the influence of the “hit tune” is strong, 
we may as well resign ourselves to 
Elvis Presley, his heirs and forebears, 
and capitalize on teen-agers’ devotion 
to “crazy” rhythm. For the rock and 
roll fans, why not work up a “hot” 
choral reading version of Lindsay’s 
“Daniel” or “The Congo”? For the 
amorous ballad addicts, Poe’s “Anna- 
bel Lee”? For the military band or 
equestrian experts, Byron’s “Destruc- 
tion of Sennacherib” or Browning’s 
“How They Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix’? 

On the basis of personal observation 
and experimentation, I would say that 
the best results in student reaction are 
achieved when poetry units or sections 


*Hohn, Max T., ed. Stories in Verse (New 
York: Odyssey Press, 1943). 
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FINDING THE RIGHT POEM 


are introduced with selections carefully 
chosen to catch hold of one or more of 
these interest areas. Once the sym- 
pathies of the student are engaged, old 
antagonisms toward poetry begin to 
dissolve, and the teacher can lead on to 
new areas of interest because he has 
prepared the way. Some of these “old” 
antagonisms may stem from poor pres- 
entation of poetry in elementary school, 
natural perversity of intermediate boys 
(who dislike poetry because girls like 
it), or from a real inability to under- 
stand poetic language and structure. 
Selection of poetry for reading and 
study involves other factors besides 
teen-age interests, however. It is not 
snobbish to look for poetic worth— 
some excellence or originality in style 
or treatment. It is snobbish to insist that 
such qualities are found only in so- 
called classic verse, the language and 
content of which may be obsolescent. 
We as teachers need to develop the 
catholicity of taste and breadth of read- 
ing background that will enable us to 
tolerate, and even enjoy, variety in 
poetry. When, in our selection of 
poetry, we are guided only by pet preju- 
dices, we are wronging the student—we 
are passing on to him nothing but our 
own ignorance and narrow-mindedness. 
Every teacher has his preferences, his 
enthusiasms—some of them he may 
impart to his students, but some may 
not “go over” as he had hoped. This 
is the time to widen the horizon and 
cultivate within himself the capacity 
for new appreciations and new areas 
of interest. By example only, the 
teacher can assist the student to take 
part in the poetic interests of others 
and to share his own preferences in a 
mutually stimulating experience. 
When we consider the differences in 
the reading levels of John, tenth grade, 
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Susie, fourteenth plus, and Joe, fourth 
grade—all high school students—it be- 
comes apparent that selection of poetry 
must be based also on individual dif- 
ferences in reading ability. Joe may 
have to start with “There Once Was 
a Puffin,” “Jonathan Bing,” and “Pi- 
rate Don Durk of Dowdee” from One 
Hundred Best Poems for Boys and 
Girls? or with a collection like the 
Benéts’ Book of Americans* or with 
Edward Lear’s limericks. By the time 
he has raised his reading level to sixth 
or seventh grade, he will enjoy “Three 
Peas on a Barrelhead” from Poems for 
a Machine Age,* though he will not 
understand every word of it. Likewise, 
he will be able to chant Benét’s “Jesse 
James” with enthusiasm and Lindsay’s 
“Simon Legree” with satanic gusto. 
John will tell you emphatically 
that he “hates” poetry (some early 
traumatic educational experience, no 
doubt) and will glumly dare you to 
make him like it. Or he may sit apa- 
thetically waiting for this torture to 
pass, believing that “the less said the 
better.” However, some of his an- 
tagonism will vanish when he finds out 
that he doesn’t have to “get up and read 
the stuff’ to the class) And when 
“teach” lets them choose any poem 
they'd like to have read, he puts in for 
“The Cremation of Sam McGee.” 
Later he wants “Old Ironsides” or 
“Jonathan Moulton” or perhaps “The 
Wreck of the Hesperus.” John is sur- 
prising and rather inconsistent in his 
choices, and usually he can’t decide 


* Barrows, Marjorie, comp. One Hundred Best 
Poems for Boys and Girls (Racine, Wis.: 
Whitman Publ. Co., 1935). 

* Benét, Rosemary and Stephen Vincent. A 
Book of Americans (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1933). 

* McNeil, Horace J., ed. Poems for a Machine 
Age (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1941). 
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whether he likes a poem until he hears 
teacher read it aloud. Eventually he 
may even memorize “Eldorado” or “O 
Captain! My Captain!” 

Susie follows the more “accepted” 
and traditional pattern of American 
literary taste—Shakespeare, Tennyson, 
Longfellow, Bryant, etc. But she needs 
a splash of Whitman, Dickinson, Mil- 
lay, Benét, and Browning—to mention 
only a few. Often she studies poetry 
from the standpoint of duty rather 
than preference, and usually any dis- 
like she may have for verse is not 
flaunted openly. Possessing the ability 
to paraphrase superficial meanings 
neatly, Susie needs to be led into think- 
ing with greater insight and sharing 
as well as discerning emotions beneath 
the surface. Susie is probably more 
swayed by what teacher thinks because 
she understands more of what teacher 
is talking about. Here lies a threat to 
Susie’s own freedom of thinking. 
Poetry “for tall people only” can help 
to blast Susie out of her rather self- 
satisfied rut. Susie needs to go far— 
much farther than John and Joe can 
ever manage—so for her we suggest 
much more poetry to read and much 
more mature subject matter and read- 
ing level. Yet she, too, needs to laugh 
and to learn the greatness of utter sim- 
plicity. (See list for Susie at end.) 


Providing Variety 

In some schools John, Susie, and 
Joe are in separate classes, but in most 
places heterogeneous grouping prevails. 
Regardless of this difference in ar- 
rangement, all students need to experi- 
ence variety in poetry along several 
lines. Theme and subject variety is in- 
dispensable in the selection of poetry 
for teen-agers. They become bored by 
too much of anything. Nature poems 


they enjoy, but enough is enough— 
they’d also like to sample some love 
poems, a narrative or two, a ballad, a 
limerick, a sad lament on death, or a 
nonsense rhyme. In like manner they 
need to read poems that differ in style 
—meter, rhyme scheme, form, and type 
—a bit of everything from the ode to 
the hokku. Here is a marvelous op- 
portunity to correlate the poetry selec- 
tions with music of varied moods and 
types. 

Because of narrow selection by some 
teachers and in some textbook-type an- 
thologies, many students have the idea 
that all poetry was written in the dim 
past; variety in period of poems will 
help dispel this error and will give stu- 
dents a knowledge of the continuing 
creative urge which is still expressing 
itself in poetic form in our day. Variety 
in period will also illustrate to them 
the common hopes and dreams, fears 
and dreads faced by human beings 
since time began. 

Students’ individual tastes in poetry 
can be drawn upon to strike another 
note of variety. It is important for 
them to learn that not everyone has to 
like the same types of poems. Identical 
appreciation is not the goal; rather, a 
sharing and a broadening, not a stand- 
ardization of taste. 

Important, too, in developing a sense 
of unity with the past and present is 
the selection of poetry by writers of 
different nationalities. To give the stu- 
dent a sense of many literary tradi- 
tions is to prepare him to live more 
realistically and appreciatively in his 
world. He should learn to understand 
that while English and American poets 
may be the most familiar to him, they 
are not the only poets who have writ- 
ten. Through the use of translations in 
textbooks and anthologies of world 
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literature these poets of other lands 
(strange, many times, even to the 
teacher) may be added to the student’s 
background. Here is an opportunity to 
draw upon the students’ varying na- 
tional origins to furnish links to the 
poetry of the world. To start on some- 
what familiar ground in this study, try 
bits of Omar Khayyam, “Look to This 
Day” from the Sanskrit, and Goethe’s 
“Erl King.” 

By attempting variety in selection, 
the teacher takes on the added oppor- 
tunity and problem of extending stu- 
dents’ knowledge of our common heri- 
tage. Allusions, whether obvious or 
subtle, mean little to a person whose 
general knowledge is distinguished only 
by its general poverty. I am reminded 
of thirty-five sophomores who pon- 
dered for some time over the phrase, 
“kill the fatted calf.” Lack of interest 
in poetry, for John and Joe at least, 
may often originate with this matter 
of allusions. Wider reading in my- 
thology, the Bible, fine arts, history, 
as well as all other fields is impera- 
tive in our ever-widening world. Part 
of the solution lies in using supplemen- 
tary reading such as Herzberg’s Myths 
and Their Meaning,® which relates the 
stories and characters of mythology 
(Greek, Roman, Norse, and Celtic) to 
literature and the arts, especially to 
passages of poetry. And many times 
the Mother Goose rhymes as well as 
our own American folk tales provide 
subject matter or figuresof speech for 
the poets. Since these tales and jingles 
are not absorbed so much in the home 
and through the earlier grades as they 
were formerly, someone will have to 
lend a helping hand along the way to 
John, Susie, and Joe. That someone 


* Herzberg, Max. Myths and Their Meaning 
(New York: Allyn and Bacon, 1931). 
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may well be the high school English 
teacher who is spreading before her 
class a varied diet of poetry. 

To help motivate the student toward 
a wider reading background in both 
prose and poetry, the teacher will do 
well to capitalize on local talent or in- 
terests. Who wouldn’t do better teach- 
ing the Pike County ballads in Pike 
County ? Why not teach Vachel Lindsay 
to natives of Springfield, Illinois? And 
statistics tell us that T. A. Daly goes 
over “big” with New York City high 
school students. The folklore and po- 
etry of the students’ own region always 
seem more interesting to them. Even 
the most ignorant or antagonistic stu- 
dent may be caught up by a familiar 
place name in a ballad. In this respect, 
books like Botkin’s Treasury of Ameri- 
can Folklore® supply fascinating and 
exhaustive background reading. 


Oral Reading 


Another important consideration in 
selecting poetry is the range of possi- 
bilities for reading aloud. Teacher is 
expected to be able to read poetry effec- 
tively, but John, Joe, and Susie may 
be self-conscious on this score. Reading 
together as a class is one way to ease 
their tension, but blank verse, for ex- 
ample, does not usually lend itself to 
choral interpretation. Choose, rather, 
poetry with pronounced repetition or 
rhythm, e.g. Lindsay’s “Daniel” ; also, 
ballads like “Barbara Allen,” “Jesse 
James” (1910), or “Casey Jones,” with 
their story and regular stanza form, 
read well aloud. Antiphonal poems 
such as “Lord Randal” provide a sim- 
ple but interesting variation for choral 
practice. The Reading Chorus’ or other 

* Botkin, B. A., ed. Treasury of American 
Folklore (New York: Crown, 1944). 


"Hicks, Helen G. The Reading Chorus (New 
York: Noble & Noble, 1939). 
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similar books contain appropriate selec- 
tions and add markings for suggested 
effects. 

Especially with younger or less able 
students it is important to begin read- 
ing together poems which are somewhat 
familiar and which do not have an 
over-supply of “hard” words. By 
“hard” I mean polysyllabics, unusual 
names, coined words (like Poe’s “tintin- 
nabulation”), known words with un- 
familiar meanings (e.g. “tells his tale” 
meaning “counts his number of sheep”), 
and words which describe concepts or 
experiences foreign to the student. 
Every poem has some of these, of 
course, but for beginning choral read- 
ers avoid picking poems in which such 
words abound. Success and enjoyment 
on a first attempt will tend to create 
more willingness on the part of the 
group to tackle harder and longer 
poems. 


The Librarian's Role 


Now a word to the librarian. To build 
a poetry shelf of maximum usefulness 
to the English department, consultation 
over book selection is of budgetary 
importance. There is no necessity for 
duplicating sets of books owned by the 
department. Also, anthologies of poetry 
should be selected which have the larg- 
est number of poems appealing to the 
particular school group for which they 
are intended. For “brains” like Susie I 
would suggest a collection like The 
Hollow Reed by Wrinn,® Poet’s Hand- 
book by Wood,* or Poems for Modern 
Youth by Gillis and Benét.”® Earlier I 

*Wrinn, Mary J. J. The Hollow Reed (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1935). 

*Wood, Clement. Poet's Handbook (New 
York: Garden City Publ. Co., 1942). 

* Gillis, Adolph and Benét, Wm. Rose. Poems 


for Modern Youth (New York: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1938). 
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mentioned other anthologies which 
have been used effectively for various 
class situations and levels of students. 
(See also lists at end. ) 

Individual authors such as Frost, 
Masefield, Millay, Eliot, Sandburg, 
Lindsay—to mention only a few— 
should certainly be represented in the 
library by collections and by biogra- 
phies of the poets suited to high school 
reading—not a second-hand “Men of 
Letters” set. 

The librarian can add interest to the 
teacher’s poetry units by related dis- 
plays of special poetry material— 
books, pictures, magazine or newspaper 
clippings, student-written poems, re- 
ports on poets, etc. Also, the library 
could maintain a collection of poetry 
records, professional and student, group 
and individual readings. Records of 
music correlated with poetry of various 
types should be added to this collection. 
A picture file of mounted prints of 
paintings or sculpture related to the 
study of poetry would prove most use- 
ful. For example, what senior wouldn’t 
visualize Keats’s Grecian urn more ade- 
quately if he could see a picture of one? 
Not all textbooks thoughtfully include 
such items. 

It would seem that the English de- 
partment should own at least one set 
of an anthology which combines analy- 
sis with selections, such as Unter- 
meyer’s Doorways to Poetry.“ Most 
Untermeyer collections, in fact, are 
well-balanced in variety of selection and 
have analyses simple enough yet stimu- 
lating for high school students. 

To finish on an essentially practical 
note, I have listed some books of poetry 
and verse which John, Susie, and Joe 


“Untermeyer, Louis. Doorways to Poetry 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1938). 
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may enjoy and through which they may 
extend their appreciation of the world 
within and without. 


FOR SUSIE: 


Coffin, Robert P. Tristram. Selected Poems. 
Macmillan, 1955, 

MacLeish, Archibald. Land of the Free. 
Harcourt, Brace, 1938. 

Robinson, Edward Arlington. 
Poems. Macmillan, 1927. 

Masters, Edgar Lee. Songs and Satires. 
Macmillan, 1916. 

DelaMare, Walter. Selected Poems. Henry 
Holt, 1927. 

Shapiro, Karl. Essay on Rime. Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1945. 

Dunbar, Paul Lawrence. Complete Poems. 
Dodd, Mead, 1940. 

Frost, Robert. Complete Poems. Henry Holt, 
1949, 

Wilkinson, Marguerite. New Voices: An 
Introduction to Contemporary Poetry. 
Macmillan, 1930. 

Brown, Sharon, ed. Poetry of Our Times. 
Scott, Foresman, 1928. 

Untermeyer, Louis. The Forms of Poetry: 
A Pocket Dictionary of Verse. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1936. 

Spencer, Hazelton, ed. Selected Poems of 
Vachel Lindsay. Macmillan, 1931, 

Hosford, Dorothy. By His Own Might: The 
Battles of Beowulf. Henry Holt, 1947. 

Daringer, Helen F. and Easton, Anne T. 
The Poet’s Craft. World Book Co., 1935. 

Sandburg, Carl. Poems of the Midwest. 

- World Publ. Co., 1946. 

Teasdale, Sarah. Flame and Shadow. Mac- 
millan, 1926. 

Love Songs. Macmillan, 1926. 
Helen of Troy and Other Poems, Mac- 
millan, 1926. 
Millay, Edna St. Vincent. Harp Weaver and 
Other Poems. Harper, 1923. 
Second April. Harper, 1921. 
A Few Figs From Thistles. Harper, 1922. 
Renascence. Harper, 1917. 
Conversation at Midnight. Harper & 
Bros., 1937. 
Masefield, John. Poems. Macmillan, 1953. 
Monroe, Harriet and Henderson, Alice 


Collected 
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Corbin. The New Poetry. Macmillan, 
1923. 


FOR JOHN: 


Brewton, John E. Under the Tent of Sky: 
A Collection of Poems About Animals 
Large and Small. Macmillan, 1937. 

Sandburg, Carl. Poems of the Midwest. 
World Publ. Co., 1946. 

Untermeyer, Louis, ed. The Pocket Book 
of Robert Frost's Poems. Pocket Books, 
Inc., 1946. 

Untermeyer, Louis, ed. Stars to Steer By. 
Harcourt, Brace, 1941. 

Thwing, Walter E. Best Loved Story 
Poems. Garden City Publ. Co., 1941. 
Untermeyer, Louis, ed. The Magic Circle: 
Stories and People in Poetry. Harcourt, 

Brace, 1952. 

Spencer, Hazelton, ed. Selected Poems of 
Vachel Lindsay. Macmillan, 1931. 

Schauffler, Robert H., ed. The Poetry Cure: 
A Pocket Medicine Chest of Verse. Dodd, 
Mead, 1936. 

Sarett, Lew. Collected Poems. Henry Holt, 
1941. 

Johnson, James Weldon, ed. Book of Ameri- 
can Negro Poetry. Harcourt, Brace, 1931. 

Service, Robert W. Ballads of a Chechako. 
New York: Barse & Hopkins, 1909, 

Malone, Ted, comp. The American Album 
of Poetry. Morrow, 1938. 

Neihardt, John G. Song of the Indian Wars. 
Macmillan, 1926. 


FOR JOE: 


Aldis, Dorothy. All Together: A Child’s 

Treasury of Verse. G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1952. 

McCord, David. Far and Few: Rhymes of 
the Never Was and Always Is. Little, 
Brown, 1952. 

Barrows, Marjorie, comp. A Book of Fa- 
mous Poems. Racine, Wis.: Whitman 
Publ. Co., 1931. 

Service, Robert W. Rhymes of a Rolling 
Stone. Triangle Books, 1940. 

Stuart, Jesse. Kentucky Is My Land. E. P. 
Dutton, 1952. 

Brewton, John E. Under the Tent of Sky. 
Macmillan, 1937. 

Sarett, Lew. Collected Poems. Henry Holt, 
1941. 
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Evaluating the Reading 
and Study of Poetry 


Richard Corbin 


4 Sire READING and study of poetry can 
be tested only in a very limited way. 
Even if we only partly believe with 
John B. Yeats that “anything that can 
be explained is not poetry,” it still seems 
rather clear that there is no schoolroom 
test that will reveal accurately how well 
a particular student has experienced a 
particular poem. If some reassurance 
about our success in teaching poems 
seems necessary, then it follows that 
we must be exceedingly cautious about 
the way we do our testing. Not that 
our efforts will necessarily harm the 
student, but we may, by using faulty 
techniques, come up with a great deal 
of misinformation about our pupils and 
about the experiences they have had 
with poems. 

First of all, we must recognize that 
the teaching, and therefore the testing, 
of poetry may have two quite unre- 
lated purposes: (1) We may teach and 
test for the student’s recall of the facts 
about poetry, or (2) we may test for 
the student’s sensibility to poetic ex- 
perience that we hope has been height- 
ened by our teaching. While the first 
of these is the more obvious and easier 
to do (which explains why most poetry 
tests deal largely with external char- 
acteristics, such as rhyme schemes, me- 
ters, figures of speech, historical and 
biographical data, etc.), it is generally 
the less revealing of the two. Because 
testing for the second takes one in 
pursuit of the intangible inner experi- 


ence of the pupil, most teachers sensibly 
make little effort to apply a formal test 
in this area. 

To illustrate, a student may be asked 
to react to Frost’s “Birches.” Asked 
what he sees in it, he may possibly re- 
spond with accurate observations about 
iambic pentameter; the poet’s con- 
nections with New England woodlots; 
figures involving glass domes, long- 
haired girls, and the like—and he may 
even make some attractively precocious 
comments on the abstraction “Truth.” 
But his ability to verbalize about these 
matters may prove no more than that 
he is a skillful reader who is not ham- 
pered by the form and that he has some 
understanding of the mechanics of ver- 
sification. It does not prove anything 
certain about the degree to which he 
has entered into Frost’s world the morn- 
ing that the poet looked from his 
window at the ice-glazed birches and 
felt something about life, nature, and 
himself that has been felt perhaps by 
many other men before and since but 
never so aptly communicated in words. 

That is to say, the student’s knowl- 
edge of the mechanics does not prevent 
his sharing the poet’s experience, but 
neither does it insure his sharing that 
experience. The real test may come days, 
months, maybe years later—perhaps in 
a mucky foxhole in a barren far-off 
place where birches do not grow. Un- 
fortunately, you, his teacher, will not 
be present to proctor and grade that 
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test, and so will never know just how 
well your teaching has succeeded in 
helping him to meet life face to face, 
for better or worse. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that our student may have felt 
much more deeply than we the “thing” 
that Frost has revealed, or he may have 
felt nothing at all. Unless he is a poet 
himself, he will never be able to tell us 
exactly what he did feel. Nor should 
we necessarily expect him to. 

Having made ourselves aware of the 
dual purposes involved in the teaching 
of poetry, we should next recognize the 
diversity in our pupils themselves. Each 
one is unique, of course, yet at the same 
time we are aware that in each of life’s 
activities, people fall broadly into two 
types—those who create ideas and 
forms and those who accept and live 
by them—and in almost every instance, 
the latter is the larger group. This is 
true also in the area of poetry. To the 
majority of our students we are teach- 
ing a special form of human com- 
munication with which they will have 
mainly a passive experience. For a 
markedly smaller group (often, but 
not invariably, those who are labeled 
“gifted” in our current jargon), we 
must go beyond this to the considera- 
tion of poetry as art. For these people, 
a knowledge of the mechanics may not 
only prove fascinating for itself but 
may prove invaluable in preparing them 
to make their own contributions to our 
culture. 

Some schools provide for this dif- 
ference by offering elective courses in 
the reading and writing of poetry to 
supplement the poetry teaching of the 
general courses. In most schools, how- 
ever, the teacher must single out the 
latter group and provide for them 
within the framework of the class if 
they are to receive advanced lessons in 
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poetry. This is admittedly difficult, 
sometimes impossible to do—and there- 
fore, too often, pupils who should have 
more extensive experience with poetry 
never get it. 

No matter what the material or what 
the level, ours is pretty completely a 
test-conscious educational system. Yet 
there is no law that says everything we 
teach can and must be tested with pad 
and pencil. This is a great worry to the 
literal-minded teacher who must trans- 
late each pupil into terms of 60, 85, C, 
or D. Most veteran teachers have had 
the humbling experience of finding out 
years later about some of their para- 
doxical triumphs—about invaluable 
learnings not revealed by standard test- 
ing techniques. Only time and the 
stresses of life sometimes bring them 
to the surface. This is especially true 
of the reading and study of poetry. 


Methods of Evaluation 


These prefatory viewpoints are sug- 
gested not to discourage conscientious 
teachers from searching for and using 
more.and better testing techniques in 
this area, but rather to establish a more 
realistic understanding of what they 
are trying to test and a more sensible 
notion of the limitations imposed by 
any art form on a test-maker. True 
education has no greater enemy than 
the boon-doggling tester. 

With these ideas in mind, let us ex- 
amine some of the more common meth- 
ods currently used in attempting to 
evaluate the students’ reading and study 
of poetry. They fall roughly into four 
groups: (1) the use of standardized, 
objective tests; (2) the use of teacher- 
made, subjective tests; (3) creative ac- 
tivities, and (4) subjective evaluations 
based upon a variety of classroom re- 
sponses, 
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With the possible exception of the 
type of question used on the College 
Entrance Board examination in Eng- 
lish,* no valid objective test of poetic 
appreciation is available. A few pub- 
lishers offer recall tests on a number 
of “standard classics,” but these tests 
show nothing but the pupil’s ability to 
remember names and incidents from 
poems read; they reveal nothing of the 
pupil’s experience with the poem. They 
are often advertized as “teacher- 
savers,” but since they test no valid 
educational outcome so far as the read- 
ing of poems is concerned, they are 
probably more accurately described as 
“conscience-savers for less discerning 
teachers.” 

Subjective, teacher-made tests that 
require the student to discuss some as- 
pect of a given poem may reveal in 
some degree, at least, the reader’s un- 
derstanding of the poem. But many 
of these tests are composed of in- 
completely thought-out questions. The 
teacher, vague herself about her pur- 
pose in teaching poetry, sometimes 
words her questions in such loose terms 
that pupils are led to verbalize awk- 
wardly about almost nothing rather 
than to communicate meaningfully 


*Since this question is designed primarily to 
test the applicant’s sensibility to finer points of 
rhetoric, it is perhaps not accurate to consider 
this as a test of poetic appreciation at all. An 
example of this type of question is this: 

Directions: One line is omitted from each of 
the following stanzas. Write the number of the 
line among the four given that you think most 
appropriate in meaning, wording, and meter. 
His words were magic and his heart was true, 

And everywhere he wandered he was blessed. 


I choose him and I mark him for the best 
Of all authoritative liars, too, 

I crown him loveliest. 
(1) He was in ragged clothing always dressed. 
(2) Of all the interesting men I ever knew 
(3) Because he always knew just what to do 
(4) Out of all ancient men my childhood knew 


what the poem says to them. Such prob- 
lems as “Explain why you enjoyed 
reading “Thanatopsis’” or “Write a 
150-word appreciation of Carl Sand- 
burg’s poems, based upon your reading 
of ‘Cool Tombs’ and ‘Grass’ ” may very 
well dissolve rather than intensify stu- 
dents’ interest in the poems they have 
read. The more clever student has a 
distinct advantage here, of course, in 
that he is better able to gauge what the 
teacher expects him to say and is more 
adroit in saying it. As most teachers 
know, reading such answers, written 
sometimes months after the poem was 
studied, is not a particularly stimulat- 
ing experience. Most teachers will settle 
for any fairly coherent string of ideas 
that is free of fragments, run-ons, and 
misspellings. In general, if a subjective 
test is to be used, it should follow close 
on the reading experience. 


Using Creative Activity 


One of the most valuable measures 
of poetic appreciation can be the crea- 
tive activity that grows out of the read- 
ing and study of poems. The boy who 
devotes three weeks to choosing just 
the right musical selection, practicing 
with the tape recorder, and finally cut- 
ting a record of his own reading of 
Johnson’s “The Creation” has obvi- 
ously had an experience that will re- 
main with him for a long, long time. 
The girl of deep religious convictions 
who searches volume after volume for 
poems on great religious themes to copy 
into her personal anthology will broaden 
and deepen her spiritual life in a way 
no formal test can measure. The group 
of seven boys who become interested 
in putting together a tape-recording of 
themselves reading “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade” with their own choice 
of choral and sound effects will, in the 
future, face all poems with greater re- 
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spect and understanding. The class that 
finds unexpected pleasure in writing 
limericks and parodies may not have 
arrived at the stage of “high” poetic 
experience, but they have taken a step 
in the direction. Members of the group 
who manage to create even a single 
poetic line may have revealed an inner 
growth that no mechanical test could 
possibly detect. The pupil who listens 
raptly to the recording of the poet read- 
ing his “Do Not Go Gently Into That 
Good Night” may a few moments later 
obtain a grade of zero when tested on 
what the poet is actually saying, yet 
who could determine by testing what 
has registered on “the inner eye that is 
the bliss of solitude” ? 

Needless to point out, this project- 
type of evaluation can become as sterile 
as any other kind. Putting scrapbooks 
together merely to obtain credit for a 
course has become an all too common 
misapplication of a device that can be 
made a highly desirable educational ex- 
perience. Using creative activity as a 
basis for judging one’s success or fail- 
ure in the teaching of poetry calls for 
experience and insight. Shallow scrap- 
books and heavy research papers, handy 
as they are for the insecure teacher to 
have on hand for parents’ visiting 
nights, do not automatically signal 
growth in tke minds or hearts of the 
pupils who prepared them. 

In the end, perhaps the most reveal- 
ing test is paradoxically the simplest 
yet most difficult to adminster. This is 
noting the pupil’s living response, in 
or out of class, to a particular poem. 
His contributions to class discussion, 
a remark dropped in passing the teach- 
er’s desk, an overheard comment in the 
corridor, the sudden attention or the 
animated look—these are certain indi- 
cations of inner activity. Unfortunately, 
teachers faced with loads ranging from 
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120 to 150 or more students a day are 
not in a position to rely much on this 
method. 

If this discussion has seemed to 
emphasize unduly the negative aspects 
of evaluating the reading and study of 
poetry, perhaps in summary we can 
make some positive suggestions : 


1, In the teaching of poetry, there is 
less need for formal testing than in 
any other area of the language arts. 

. No teacher is in a position to test 
student appreciation of poetry who 
has not himself learned to experience 
and to enjoy poetry. 

. Whatever testing is carried on in this 
area has more meaning as a test of 
the teacher’s effectiveness than of the 
student’s achievement. 

. All testing in this area must be 
adaptable, flexible, and imaginative. 
(The mechanical test, lifted from 
last year’s folder to test today’s read- 
ing of a poem, should be avoided.) 

. There is no recommendation in any 
reputable syllabus that says the read- 
ing of poetry must be tested. Many 
widely used and respected syllabi, in 
fact, recommend that poems be read 
primarily for pleasure. 

. In the contemplation of any art ob- 
ject, pleasure is a valid and a desira- 
ble experience. From this experience 
—whether sensual, intellectual, or 
spiritual—all other values in art 


grow. 


The final test of a student’s growth 
in poetic perception, therefore, seems 
not to lie in responses with pad and 
pencil but in the answer to this query: 
Has he gone on to read other, un- 
assigned poems? If he has not, the 
teaching somehow has failed ; if he has, 
the teaching has succeeded, though 
there is no way to measure with any 
exactness the degree to which it has 
succeeded. 


i 


Poems in the Classroom: 
A Symposium 


The First Poem 


Roger Hyndman 


ITH the first poem we study in 

eleventh grade American literature 
I attempt to introduce three ideas to 
the class: 

(1) that the stuff of poetry is the 
stuff of life, intensified and interpreted 
by the mind of the poet ; 

(2) that the suggestive quality of 
poetry is a deliberate device employed 
by the poet to engage the reader’s im- 
agination ; 

(3) that the poet’s selection of 
words and arrangement of details are 
aimed at producing a final mood or 
idea. 

Admittedly, these are ambitious ob- 
jectives for the first lesson, but I be- 
lieve they can be partially realized 
through careful preparation, enthusi- 
astic presentation, and purposeful 
questions. 

“Richard Cory” by Edwin Arlington 
Robinson is the work selected to ac- 
complish my aims. The choice is based 
on a number of considerations essential 
to the acceptance of the initial poem 
by an average group of young citizens 
of pragmatic leanings. For the pupil 
used to end rhyme and the common 
iambic foot, this is obviously “a poem.” 
It is also short and, apparently, simple. 


The sentence structure is normal; the 
phrasing of the first three stanzas is 
interpreted easily by an examination 
of the key words. Moreover, it dispels 
the popular misconception that poetry 
deals only with pretty things or sticky 
platitudes. “Richard Cory” presents a 
universal problem through the example 
of one man, a recognized and often 
mistakenly admired type. Although it 
is not a true narrative, it has great ap- 
peal to minds awakening to life’s com- 
plexities. The explosive climax stuns 
the readers and arouses a reaction that 
leads spontaneously to class discussion. 

To prepare my pupils for a reading 
of the poem, I tell them that we are 
about to meet an outstanding inhabitant 
of an imaginary town. On the board 
they see written Tilbury Town and be- 
neath it is a list of such notable names 
as Richard Cory, Miniver Cheevy, Be- 
wick Finzer, Reuben Bright, Aaron 
Stark, Annandale, Cliff Klingenhagen, 
Uncle Ananias, Flammonde. (Copies of 
these poems are available in the class- 
room library.) Richard Cory and his 
fellow citizens, I explain, are the crea- 
tions of Edwin Arlington Robinson, a 
writer reared in a small Maine com- 
munity. Briefly, I present that part of 
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the poet’s life which seems to have in- 
fluenced his choice of the subject mat- 
ter. This awareness of Robinson’s 
youthful struggles and of his dramatic 
vignettes of Tilbury Town builds to- 
ward the idea that the poet’s work is a 
deeply felt interpretation of real life. 

My first oral reading of the poem 
calls forth such questions as: Why does 
the poem end so abruptly? Why are we 
not prepared for Cory’s act? Why are 
we not told the reason for the suicide? 
An examination of the townspeople’s 
description of Cory and their attitude 
toward his position will furnish the 
answers. Writing the key words on the 
board, I ask the class to supply the 
ideas or feelings that they suggest. We 
soon realize that the poet’s selection of 
words has painted a rather complete 
picture of the outer man as seen by 
the people. His very omission of de- 
tails on an inner life or purpose implies 
the poet’s point of view, not only about 
Cory, but also his admirers. 

After the poem is read aloud a sec- 
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ond time (so that the pupils may note 
how the poet builds toward his con- 
clusion), the class is asked to write a 
brief report of the event for the Tilbury 
Town Gazette. How would a local re- 
porter describe the incident? The arti- 
cle must not use any of Robinson’s key 
phrases nor exceed his limit of one 
hundred twenty-two words. Can they 
produce the same result in prose? The 
assignment is simple enough for the 
slower pupils to accomplish, while it 
often acts as a stimulus for the more 
gifted pupils to search for the appropri- 
ate epithet or apt expression. 

The next day the papers are read 
in class. Without fail come the com- 
ments: “He left out... .” “She hasn’t 
said ... .” Comparing its prose efforts 
to Robinson’s poem, the class begins to 
discover that poetry is a distinct form 
of expression in which the poet records 
his feeling or response to a life-experi- 
ence with words that make a direct ap- 
peal to the reader’s imagination. 


Reading a Poem Together 


William M. Bedell 


LINOR WYLIE’s short poem, “Pretty 
E, Words,” enters our classroom ac- 
tivities unobtrusively, as most poems 
do, during our first reference to poetry. 
There are several reasons for my tend- 
ency to find a spot for this poem. The 
language pattern is essentially normal. 
Vocabulary involvement is intriguing. 
The poem has a marked element of 
suspense, as the reader anticipates spec- 
imens of each type of words promised: 
docile, smooth, shy, dappled, bright, 


lazy, opulent. And the poem suggests 
the consideration of varied emotional 
reaction, of the development of mood, 
of atmosphere. 

Anticipating “Pretty Words,” I kick 
around for a few minutes the question 
of pretty or lovely or melodious words. 
I invite the class to suggest a few ugly 
words. I write all nominations for 
either list on the board, spacing the 
words so that I can intermingle “lovely” 
with “ugly” words. A brief considera- 
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PRETTY WORDS* 


Elinor Wylie 


Poets make pets of pretty, docile words : 
I love smooth words like gold-enameled fish 
Which circle slowly with a silken swish, 


And tender ones, like downy-feathered birds: 
Words shy and dappled, deep-eyed deer in herds, 
Come to my hands, and playful if I wish, 

Or purring softly at a silver dish, 

Blue Persian kittens, fed on cream and curds. 

I love bright words, words up and singing early ; 
Words that are luminous in the dark, and sing ; 
Warm lazy words, white cattle under trees ; 

I love words opalescent, cool, and pearly, ° 

Like midsummer moths, and honeyed words like bees, 
Gilded and sticky, with a little sting. 


*From Collected Poems of Elinor Wylie. Copyright, 1929, 1932 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 


tion of the list betrays some agreement, 
considerable disagreement, some indeci- 
sion. We note informally these differ- 
ences in reaction, and take a few stabs 
at finding explanations. 

At this point I mention that I have in 
mind a certain poet who is particularly 
sensitive to pretty words, and has at- 
tempted to illustrate her notions in a 
short poem. A well-modulated reading 
voice—one not addicted to over-inflec- 
tion (and preferably a girl’s)—reads 
the poem to the class, which follows the 
reading in the text. 

Perhaps a minute of silence ensues, 
for individual re-reading of particu- 
larly evocative passages. Then I sug- 
gest we hear a few reactions. I try not 
to tamper with the spontaneity of the 
comment. If necessary, I might initiate 
a few rather obvious points of depar- 
ture: 


Elinor Wylie has suggested certain 


classes of words; can you propose any 
additions to her list? 

Various kinds of images are indicated ; 
can you think of any scenes, suggested 
by the poet’s words, from your own 
experience ? 

Are you inclined to agree with Elinor 
Wylie in her attitude toward types of 
words? 

Does the poem itself offer any convinc- 
ing and pleasing illustrations of mood 
and melody and cadence in words and 
groups of words? 


With an eye to this last item, I read 
aloud the first three lines, ending with 
Which circle slowly with a silken swish. 
I resist, at the moment, the temptation 
to mention the terms “alliteration” or 
“metaphor” or “euphony,” all involved 
here. Instead, I try, as casually as pos- 
sible, to help the group notice and per- 
haps enjoy the smoothness, the rhythm, 
the melody of the passage. 
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We “test” together, noting to what 
extent the poet’s promises are fulfilled. 
Here and there we try for alternative 
phrases or words: “bright” words or 
“lazy” words or “smooth” words. I 
make a brief re-statement of the na- 
ture of rhyme. We read the poem again 
aloud, with everyone following the text, 
to note the marked rhyme-effect. I 
might also indicate with the use of hori- 
zontal lines and letters the rhyme 
scheme, noting the variation between 
the two stanzas. I suggest that perhaps 
nothing was lost by the irregularity. 

Many poems involve some degree of 
intellectual consideration. This poem 
lends itself naturally to a semantic dis- 
cussion of the tendency to equate word 
and referent. Following thru on the 


phrases docile words; warm, lazy 
words; and bright words, I indicate to 
the class the semantic error, suggested 
in the poem, of abstracting and of gen- 
eralizing. We gingerly take a peek at 
name-calling as a semantic fallacy. 

As it works out, the reference to 
semantics proves a convenient transi- 
tion to our concluding discussion. As 
we take our final over-the-shoulder look 
at the poem, we think again about the 
title. We consider whether, after all, 
the poet was concerned with “pretty” 
words, or whether her interest was in 
something broader, perhaps. 

This inquiry suggests another read- 
ing of the poem, our last group refer- 
ence to the poet’s expression, at least 
for the time being. 


They Even Write Poetry 


John W. Zorn 


r A RECENT awards assembly in a 
New England high school, both stu- 
dents and faculty were pleasantly star- 
tled to witness the presentation of 
certificates for students’ poems which 
had been accepted for publication in the 
New England High School Poetry 
Anthology. What really caused the au- 
dience to “buzz” was the fact that two 
of the published poems were by husky, 
athletic-minded senior boys from the 
general English (non-college) classes. 
As their particular friends and most of 
the school knew, these lads had “hated” 
composition in any form since grade 6. 
And now they were having original 
poems published! To quote the young 
people in the audience, “Wow!” Ob- 
viously, this is the end of the little po- 
etry unit drama. What about the begin- 


ning and the middle? 

Let’s start at the beginning. The first 
step in the poetry unit is that of orienta- 
tion or re-education. More specifically, 
it’s a job of removing a prejudice 
against reading any poetry. Perhaps the 
most successful technique in this con- 
nection is a class assignment to bring 
in poems clipped from current periodi- 
cals and newspapers. Each pupil is then 
asked to read his “clipping” and to give 
the central idea of the poem in one or 
two sentences. Inasmuch as most of the 
poems brought in are humorous, this 
class session provides considerable en- 
joyment. Despite past prejudices against 
poetry, the pupils are honest enough to 
admit that reading poetry can be fun! 
At this point, it is appropriate for the 
instructor to volunteer a few defini- 
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tions of poetry not found in the diction- 
ary: “Poetry is the journal of a sea 
animal, living on the land, and trying 
to fly the air.” (Sandburg.) ‘Poetry is 
emotion recollected in tranquillity.” 
(Wordsworth.) A most profitable dis- 
cussion on a “meaningful” definition of 
poetry generally follows. Sometimes 
pupil candor on the subject of defini- 
tions can be a revelation, even to the 
experienced teacher of English! 

Now is the time to invest (literally) 
several weeks in poetry reading for 
meaning and appreciation. Again, it is 
wise to begin with the humor section 
of the class literature textbook. Make 
haste slowly, progressing to serious 
poems. Throughout this period, the em- 
phasis is on meaning. During the class 
discussions, the teacher should casually 
explain the part that rhythm plays in 
all poetry, humorous or serious. From 
this point it is but a short skip and jump 
to types of poetry, figures of speech 
(personification, alliteration, metaphor, 
synecdoche, metonymy), and rhyme 
scheme. In non-college groups, it is 
suggested that figures of speech and 
rhyme scheme be omitted for obvious 
reasons. In all groups, however, the 
emphasis should be on what the poet 
has to say—and how effectively he says 
it. In high school at least, this is the 
main highway to the understanding and 
appreciation of poetry. 

A most stimulating series of class 
discussions will follow if the instructor 
encourages the students to look for 
word pictures, associations, music, and 
lyrical qualities in each poem. Incident- 
ally, this can prove excellent training 
for the imagination. Because no two 
pupils see the same thing in a line of 
poetry, the discussion can become quite 
animated. 

The query, “How would you like 
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to write a few poems for your own 
amazement?” will generally and in- 
evitably be met with groans. This is 
the time to reassure the students by 
explaining the relatively simple ground 
rules for their proposed original poems. 
Here they are: 


The poem must be original! 

The poem topic should be on some- 
thing you know or are interested in. 
The poem may be in free verse. 

The poem should be from eight to 
twenty lines. 

The poem must have a central idea 
(it must say something to the 
reader). 


Incidentally, it is good pedagogy when 
criticizing the poems in conference to 
have something good to say about this 
first effort. Some instructors ask their 
pupils to rewrite or revise each poem 
after the conference. The results tend 
to add further proof to the adage that 
writing is the art of applying the seat 
of the pants to the seat of a chair for 
long periods of time. Practical motiva- 
tion also enters the picture at this point: 
the opportunity of having the efforts 
published in the New England High 
School Poetry Anthology and in the 
National High School Poetry Anthol- 


ogy. As an extra dividend, it is ethical 


to offer an “extra credit A” in com- 
position for any poems published in 
student-edited periodicals or special an- 
thologies. 

When and where do they do this 
writing? In classroom writing periods 
and at home, or through alternate as- 
signments (three to four poems). 

Does it work? Refer back to the first 
paragraph or better still try it on your 
own pupils for variety in their com- 
position assignments. 
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Three Days to a Greater Interest in Poems 


Richard Corbin 


FAVORITE classroom maxim of mine 

is: You don’t learn to swim by 

thinking about it, by talking about it, 

or by reading a book about it. You learn 

to swim by jumping into the water and 
trying. 

This maxim is applicable to many 
activities in the English classroom, and 
among them is the reading of poetry. 
Talking about a poem or hearing a 
teacher talk about or read a poem— 
however effectively—is no substitute at 
all for having the student himself read 
the poem, if he is to develop a genuine 
understanding of and liking for poetry. 

Last year in a “very average” class 
of juniors, I became suddenly aware 
that our first lesson in poetry was not 
going at all well, because while the class 
was only normally indifferent to the 
idea of poetry, they were abnormally 
bashful about taking any part in the 
reading of it aloud, even as a group. 

We had begun by trying to read a 
few simple poems in unison. This de- 
vice, which works well with some 
groups, failed completely. The mut- 
tered cacaphony of half-formed sounds 
not only offended my toughened sensi- 
bilities but obviously rasped on theirs 
as well. Calling a quick halt to the les- 
son, we went on to something quite 
unrelated. 

This was a strategic withdrawal, not 
an ignominious retreat, however. A few 
weeks later, when time had glossed over 
the memory somewhat, a flank attack 
was launched. Having selected and 
mimeographed two poems—one that 


I was fairly certain the girls would not 
dislike and similarly one for the boys 
—I had the tape recorder set up and 
ready to go one day when the class ap- 
peared. Casually I invited their interest 
in improving their voices by means of 
recording, suggesting that we might 
start with group readings, if they pre- 
ferred—perhaps with the boys and girls 
separately to begin. The response to the 
proposal was cautiously favorable, so 
without any reference to “poems” or 
“poetry,” I gave to the girls copies of 
Millay’s “Recuerdo” and to the boys 
Kipling’s “Boots.” 

Everyone scanned his script, one or 
two questions were asked, then each 
group recorded. Students who had re- 
mained mum during the earlier experi- 
ence made at least some tentative sounds 
this time, but the net results were what 
might be expected, if not worse. 

The playback of these recordings pro- 
vided the shock treatment. Initial em- 
barrassment changed quickly to dis- 
pleasure with themselves, and this to 
curiosity about what they had done 
wrong. I volunteered no help in this 
phase of the discussion until they had 
pretty well agreed that the fault lay 
chiefly in not comprehending very well 
the material they had tried to read. 

It was at that point that I judged 
that their defenses had been sufficiently 
breached, so I stepped in with some 
suggestions. For the next three days 
each group worked on its script, study- 
ing and discussing in detail the poet’s 
purpose, words, and thoughts, finding 
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out about the poet’s life, taking turns 
experimenting with the tape recorder. 
The third day when they arrived I 
had set up the record-cutter also. By 
this time, each group had picked up and 
worked on the suggestion of using a 
few special effects in their readings. 
One boy, for instance, had brought his 
snare drum from the band room and 
rolled out a background to accentuate 
the rhythm of “Boots.” A girl, with the 
help of her music appreciation class, 
had selected an orchestral recording to 
use as background for “Recuerdo.” 
With my help, each group had worked 
out some elementary choral effects. 
Now I suggested that “for the fun 
of it” they switch from the tape re- 
corder to the record-cutter and try 
making permanent records of their 
reading. By this time their shyness had 
almost entirely disappeared and every- 
one made some contribution. Further- 
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more, they now knew exactly what they 
were doing. The results bore little re- 
semblance to their first inept attempt 
at reading poetry. They were even im- 
pressed enough with themselves to per- 
mit me to play their recordings to other 
equally impressed classes. The discs 
now occupy an honorable place in our 
growing library of student recordings. 

Two selections in three days—was it 
worth the time? Though poetry as such 
had not been mentioned, almost to a 
student they had learned a great deal 
about the pleasure of reading and un- 
derstanding poems. They went on, dur- 
ing the year, to the reading of ever 
more difficult poems with increasing 
sureness and pleasure, in groups and 
alone. And we were never haunted 
again by the spectres of indifference 
and bashfulness that had so disrupted 
our initial experience with poems. 


Interesting Adult Books of 1956 for Young People 


CoMPILED BY THE Book SELECTION COMMITTEE OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF YouNG PEoPLe’s LIBRARIANS 


Anderson, Marian. My Lord, What a 
Morning. Viking. 

Borland, Hal. High, Wide, and Lone- 
some. Lippincott. 

Bowles, Cynthia. At Home In India. 
Harcourt. 

Brick, John. Jubilee. Doubleday. 

Chute, Beatrice. Greenwillow. Dutton. 

Clarke, Arthur. Coast of Coral. Harper. 

Gipson, Frederick. Old Yeller. Harper. 

Hammond-Innes, Ralph. The Wreck of 
the Mary Deare. Knopf. 

Hargrove, Marion. Girl He Left Behind. 
Viking. 

Hersey, John. Single Pebble. Knopf. 

Hulme, Kathryn. Nun’s Story. Little, 
Brown. 


Kane, Harnett. Miracle in the Mountains. 
Doubleday. 

Kennedy, John. Profiles in Courage. 
Harper. 

MacLean, Alstair. H.M.S. Ulysses. Dou- 
bleday. 

Mallan, Lloyd. Men, Rockets, and Space 
Rats. Messner. 

Maughan, A. M. Harry of Monmouth. 
Sloane. 

Merrill, Margaret. Bears in My Kitchen. 
McGraw-Hill. 

Mikes, George. Leap Through the Cur- 
tain. Dutton. 

Rawicz, Slavomir. Long Walk. Harper. 

Truman, Margaret. Souvenir. McGraw- 
Hill. 
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THE LANGUAGE ARTS TEACH- 
er’s basic aim in promoting international 
understanding is a simple one, writes G. 
Robert Carlsen in the December Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. “He is trying to take 
the student from the narrow confines of 
the immediate community in which he lives 
and to give him the feeling that he lives in 
the world community.” To demonstrate 
how this can be accomplished, the author 
lists a half dozen objectives for the mod- 
ern English program and goes on to de- 
scribe in some detail a variety of units in 
both language and literature as means to 
accomplish these aims. 

Briefly the objectives include promoting 
student consciousness of language patterns 
of peoples of the world and how these in- 
fluence one another, giving students an 
awareness of developments in modern 
methods of communication and sufficient 
knowledge of the science of linguistics to 
appreciate the difficulties involved in com- 
munication, sharing of experiences with 
young people the world over through the 
varied media of communication, and pro- 
viding students with opportunities to gain 
insight into the lives of many peoples 
through the universal means of literature, 
music, and art. 


“IF EVER THERE WERE INCITE- 
ment to mob rule, this is it.” The fore- 
going in the Reporter for December 27, 


The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


1956, is an editorial jab at an unnamed 
professor of English at Bowdoin College 
for stating that it made no difference 
whether people used “who” or “whom,” 
“shall” or “will,” since “any large group 
of people sets its own standards.” The edi- 
torial writer, who views it as “horrifying 
when they (standards) are officially en- 
couraged to slip,” might find any one of 
the many standards works in linguistics 
disconcerting, but undoubtedly enlighten- 
ing, reading. 


FOLLOWING THE RATHER DRA- 
matic action taken by the University of 
Illinois last year, the Purdue Department 
of English in December endorsed a reso- 
lution to abolish the remedial, non-credit 
English course for engineering students, 
effective in the fall of 1957. It is antici- 
pated that the Writing Laboratory, where 
students having difficulties with writing 
may seek help of their own volition, will 
be retained. The announcement appears in 
the December Purdue English Notes. 


“IF WE TRADED OUR LATIN 
words for Anglo-Saxon ones wherever we 
could make a bargain, and long words for 
short ones . . . our writing would be 
clearer,” writes Sheridan Baker in the 
Autumn AAUP Bulletin. Baker, instruc- 
tor of English at the University of Michi- 
gan and editor of the papers of the Michi- 
gan Academy of Science, Arts, and Let- 
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ters, offers this advice to college profes- 
sors (of all people), who, he states, suffer 
from extreme wordiness in their attempts 
to translate ideas to print. 

The fault, Baker believes, lies in the 
professors’ mistaken notion of how schol- 
arship should look and sound in public. 
Suggestions given the professors include 
the use of economy and simplicity, avoid- 
ance of the passive voice, and development 
of a healthy respect for the danger in use 
of the metaphor. 


ANY JUNIOR OR SENIOR IN A 
high school English class who fails to bite 
at such teacher-directed barbs as “Of 
course you’re forbidden to think for your- 
self about this” may be “presumed dead,” 
declares Brother Felician Patrick, F.S.C., 
in the December Catholic Educational 
Review. Entitling his discussion “Mak- 
ing English Interesting in Secondary 
Schools,” Brother Felician holds forth 
convincingly against the poverty of moti- 
vation in most English courses in the lat- 
ter two years of high school. He suggests 
that the courses be a distillation of liberal 
arts for the student, pointing out that 
students are “all surprisingly rational 
when given the chance,” and that the in- 
structor’s purpose should be to set out 
to free his students from the present and 
all the conformity it implies—“to liberate 
them by liberal arts.” 

One of the methods of such liberation 
which the writer suggests is best accom- 
plished through weaving together various 
examples of a particular theme—for ex- 
ample, Faust—from various nations, eras, 
and art media. One consequence of such 
an approach to teaching English, the 
writer warns, is that “the instructor runs 
grave risk of learning a great deal him- 
self”—from his students. 


IN A CAREFULLY DOCUMENTED 
article on “The Improvement of Read- 
ing,” a British professor, M. D. Vernon, 
reports several significant findings con- 
cerning the teaching of reading to second- 
ary school pupils. One of the points which 


he makes in the British Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, June 1956, is that 
pupils need instruction in reading differ- 


‘ent kinds of prose: expository, argumen- 


tative, persuasive, informative, as well as 
narrative. As he points out, different types 
of materials and purposes necessitate dif- 
ferent types of mental processes. 

To help pupils get the most out of what 
they read, teachers should see that pupils 
often start their reading assignments with 
a number of questions in mind. Mr. Ver- 
non believes that such questions will lead 
to more active, purposeful reading, espe- 
cially if notes are taken. Pupils’ reading 
should not, however, be restricted to 
answering such questions. He refers to 
research indicating that the best readers 
of informative, descriptive, and narrative 
prose remembered a general outline of 
the content and main ideas. On the basis 
of this outline, they were able to recall 
and reconstruct related and less signifi- 
cant details better than readers who did 
not prepare such an outline after a read- 
ing experience. Isolated facts in an article 
may be forgotten fast, but the essential 
outline may be remembered for months 
or even years. 

Professor Vernon is skeptical about the 
value of machines and films that attempt 
to speed up reading rate. He points out 
that good readers are flexible in rate and 
that when they read difficult, interesting, 
or exciting materials, their eye movements 
are normally irregular. The good reader 
makes prolonged pauses where there are 
interesting and new ideas, and frequent 
regressions where material is important 
and deserving of review. Poor readers, on 
the other hand, often need to make regres- 
sions because they do not have the vocabu- 
lary or concepts needed to understand the 
printed material. Emphasis on faster read- 
ing per se will not improve the reading of 
such pupils. 


“TO THE EXTENT TO WHICH WE 
can help students realize how much their 
prejudices influence their listening, we 
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help them to evaluate a speaker’s ideas 
more objectively,” writes Margaret Ar- 
nold in a comprehensive article, “Teach- 
ing Critical Listening,” Jilinois English 
Bulletin, November 1956. The limited re- 
search available indicates that listening 
skill is not something that is acquired 
automatically, but that when students are 
taught how to listen, they do improve their 
listening habits. 

One method Mrs. Arnold has found 
effective is to show the filmstrip, “Rumor 
Clinic,” to some members of the class 
while the others are outside of the class- 
room. The contents of the filmstrip are 
then described by an observer to another 
who has not seen it. He in turn relays the 
description to another student who did not 
see the film. After five or more students 
have listened to and passed on the descrip- 
tion, the entire class sees the filmstrip. 
They compare its content with the final 
oral description, perhaps noting that they 
“heard mainly what they wanted to hear.” 
Another activity is “to read aloud a speech 
on a controversial topic and have students 
take notes. The class can then compare 
notes and discuss the reasons people heard 
and jotted down different items.” 

To teach students to weigh the effect of 
the speaker, the spoken word, and the 
speaking situation, Mrs. Arnold makes 
these suggestions. Have pupils make 
check-lists of the positive and negative 
things about a speaker which might in- 
fluence their listening judgment. Read 
controversial statements to the class and 
ask them to name the person or group 
making the statement. Have pupils com- 
pare different radio commentators’ ver- 
sions of the same piece of news and an- 
alyze why the versions were different. 
Have students look for sarcasm, irony, 
and ridicule in the speaker’s voice and 
work. Recordings of speeches, such as 
Mark Antony’s funeral oration, can show 
pupils the power of words to excite emo- 
tional instead of rational behavior. 

Teachers looking for practical sugges- 
tions for teaching listening will find many 
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ideas in Mrs. Arnold’s article. Also they 
will find an excellent selected bibliogra- 
phy. Copies of the Illinois English Bul- 
letin may be obtained for 25¢ each from 
Harris Wilson, Lincoln Hall, University 
of Illinois. 


“,.. THERE IS NO ESCAPING THE 
fact that the most important thing about 
the grading of papers is not the grade 
which a student receives, or even the mar- 
ginal notations, but instead the critical 
comments, the constructive suggestions, 
and the encouraging words which the 
teacher writes on the paper when he 
places a grade on it or which he says to 
the student later in the conference,” 
writes William S. Ward, editor of Prin- 
ciples and Standards in Composition for 
Kentucky High Schools and Colleges, 
published by the Kentucky Council of 
Teachers of English. 

This booklet, which sets forth composi- 
tion principles and standards for Ken- 
tucky students graduating from high 
school or entering college, is the result of 
a cooperative project carried on by repre- 
sentatives of twenty-four high schools, 
the English departments of twenty-one 
Kentucky colleges, and the Kentucky 
Council of Teachers of English. 

These recommendations are made: 

1. A composition teacher’s most effec- 
tive teaching should be done before—not 
after—a pupil writes. 

2. Pupils must be helped to limit their 
composition topics. A statement of a 
paper’s thesis is helpful. 

3. Pupils should have a definite audi- 
ence in mind before beginning their 
writing. 

4. An outline is fundamental to straight 
thinking and good organization. 

5. At least a portion of the pupils’ 
writing should be done in class or in a 
writing laboratory. 

6. Major emphasis should be on exposi- 
tion; however, attention should also be 
given to description, narration, and argu- 
mentation. 
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7. When grading papers, teachers may 
profitably make marginal notations to 
identify or correct errors; however, “... 
the terminal comment is perhaps the 
teacher’s most important contribution to 
a student’s understanding of his writing 
problems and to the development of his 
capacity for criticizing his own work.” 
About grading, Professor Ward also 
gives this constructive advice: “. . . the 
skillful teacher will do everything he can 
to keep from killing the spirit of the stu- 
dent who has insight, is perceptive in his 
understandings but has not quite mastered 
the ins and outs of grammatical construc- 
tions. He will do all he can to encourage 
such a student to think for himself and 
to become a close observer; and he will 
say a kind and encouraging word when- 
ever possible.” 

8. Students must achieve a reasonable 
mastery of both content and mechanics to 
receive a passing grade. 

9. Conferences with individual students 
should help them with their personal 
writing problems; class instruction should 
deal with general difficulties. 

The second part of Principles and 
Standards in Composition for Kentucky 
High Schools and Colleges includes 
twenty-one student themes, plus a critical 
analysis and grade for each. This booklet 
was published as the fall 1956-57 issue of 


the Kentucky English Bulletin. Requests’ 
for a copy should be addressed to Wil- 


liam S. Ward, Department of English, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


IF YOU ARE HAVING TROUBLE 
teaching poetry to some of your senior 


high pupils, you will likely be interested 
in “Observations on the Teaching of 
Poetry” by Michael Post. In the Decem- 
ber 1956 issue of The English Leaflet, 
Mr. Post reminds us that if we can show 
our pupils that the “stuff of poetry” is the 
“stuff of every-day life,” chances are that 
they will react favorably to it. He recom- 
mends T. S. Eliot’s “Preludes” as one 
poem for this purpose because it contains 
many images which pupils can readily see 
and understand. 

Other advice which Mr. Post offers the 
teacher of poetry: (1) at first, avoid 
poems replete with classical and erudite 
allusions; (2) explain that poetry is the 
most highly compressed form of lan- 
guage; (3) underplay the technical as- 
pects of poetry as long as necessary ; how- 
ever, remind pupils that metaphors are a 
part of their daily speech and are not to be 
feared; (4) teach pupils that rhythm is 
present in prose as well as poetry and that 
rhyme is commonplace. 

In his classroom Mr. Post combines 
the intensive study of poetry with the ex- 
tensive reading of poems. “What the 
pupil may learn through careful explica- 
tion,” he says, “he may transfer to his 
wider reading, at least in part... . The 
students and I have gone at our poetry as 
something neither of us knew perfectly, 
something we both could keep reading and 
in which we could discover new meanings 
and implications as we grew ourselves. 
A certain standard of understanding what 
was actually said by the poet has been 
insisted upon, as has an objective attitude, 
but both student and teacher have been 
learning with every poem.” 


Language and Literature 
Edited by HERBERT GOLDSTONE 


IN READING HUCKLEBERRY 
Finn, though we certainly realize the 
great amount of folklore in the book, we 
may not realize just how this folklore 


enhances the novel. For this reason it is 
useful to read Ray W. Frantz, Jr.’s ar- 
ticle, “The Role of Folklore in Huckle- 
berry Finn” (American Literature, No- 
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vember 1956), which points out at least 
three important contributions that the 
folklore makes to the novel. First, it helps 
link together various plot episodes by the 
device of forecasting. At the very be- 
ginning of the book, for example, Huck 
is led to expect his father’s return by a 
series of signs that culminate in his visit- 
ing Jim, learning from the study of the 
hair ball that he is in for trouble, and 
then going home and finding his father in 
his room. A more significant example of 
the way folklore prophecy shapes events 
is the role of the rattlesnake. When Huck 
shows his ignorance of snake lore and 
therefore causes Jim to be bitten by a 
rattler, Jim prophecies that harm will 
result. We see the truth of his prediction 
when Jim and Huck fail to land at Cairo 
and interpret this as the result of the 
snake folklore warning. A second use of 
folklore is that it helps intensify key 
emotions of fear and loneliness, prevalent 
throughout the book, by a wealth of ap- 
propriate folklore detail. As Huck, for 
example, comes to the Phelps’s farm in 
search of Jim, he shows his fear by being 
very cautious and thinking of spirits whis- 
pering. A third use of folklore is to de- 
lineate character. Huck, for instance, uses 
many folk proverbs in his speech which 
bring out his shrewd, native intelligence 
and understanding. He uses such a one 
in wryly commenting on Miss Watson’s 
attempts to stop him from smoking: “That 
is just the way with some people. They 
get down on a thing when they don’t 
know nothing about it.” 


WHOEVER HAS READ ANY OF 
Yvor Winters’ criticism (Primitivism and 
Decadence and Maule’s Curse) and his 
many lyric poems knows how frankly 
and strongly Winters presents his ideas. 
In “Problems for the Modern Critic” 
(Hudson Review, Autumn 1956), Win- 
ters pointedly surveys American criticism 
and literature of the past twenty-five 
years. On the one hand, he is favorably 
impressed with the greater emphasis on 
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criticism as opposed to historical scholar- 
ship that is now found in the American 
universities and colleges, and he pays 
special tribute to the “new critics” such 


las John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, and 


Cleanth Brooks, and the University of 
Chicago critics led by R. S. Crane. On 
the other hand, he takes the “new critics” 
to task for overvaluing such qualities as 
irony and paradox as basic to almost all 
literature and he attacks the Chicagoans 
for refusing to make value judgments of 
preference and for slighting lyric poetry 
in their discussions. After his rather 
lengthy and free wheeling critique of the 
critics, Winters then looks at contempor- 
ary American literature by considering 
separately the various literary forms. He 
concludes that the future of the long poem 
is unpromising, that poetic drama has 
declined, and that the novel is on its last 
legs. The reasons for the decline of the 
novel are that the novelists are not widely 
enough informed about the world they 
write about and that in experimenting in 
technique (such as the stream of con- 
sciousness method ) they are sacrificing the 
novelist’s traditional intelligent structur- 
ing and interpretation of plot and char- 
acter for the disordered immediacy of the 
mental processes of their characters. For 
Winters this change means a loss in the 
novelist’s control and shaping of his ma- 
terials. However, the short lyric has pos- 
sibilities and Winters praises a number 
of younger writers. Besides his long dis- 
cussions of criticism and literary forms, 
Winters expresses some of his basic ideas 
about the nature of poetry. He very il- 
luminatingly remarks, for example, that 
good poems deal “with experiences which 
affect human life most profoundly, and 
this criterion is not merely one of the 
intensity of the experience but of the 
generality or inclusiveness of the implica- 
tions.” 


W. H. AUDEN PLAYS A VERY 
prominent part in the January 1957 At- 
lantic Monthly, for he has his portrait 
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on the cover and inside an article entitled 
“Making and Judging Poetry,” an in- 
formal account of how he became a poet 
and a statement of some of his ideas 
about the nature of poetry. Auden tells 
us, first of all, that he never thought about 
poetry until in 1922 some one suggested 
the idea to him. Yet Auden acknowledges 
that he had always been fascinated by 
words and insisted on their accuracy, so 
that his becoming a poet may not have 
been so strange after all. The second step 
consisted of modeling himself on some 
earlier poet, who for him was Hardy. 
Auden chose Hardy because he was a 
good poet but not so great as to discour- 
ave imitation, because Hardy’s sensibility 
was close to Auden’s, and because he ad- 
mired Hardy’s metrical versatility. The 
third step consisted of reading widely, 
developing a taste, learning from other 
poets, and, perhaps most important, seeing 
what he could do that other poets had not 
yet done. At this time Auden also began 
meeting with other young poets and criti- 
cizing their work and, in turn, receiving 
their criticism. He found this exchange 
most helpful because only other poets, he 
says, tell you concretely how you can im- 
prove a particular poem. The critics, by 
comparison, only evaluate the finished 
poem. In the fourth stage Auden found 
himself busily reading critics and scholars 
and broadening his understanding of 
literature. Here he mentions such figures 
as W. P. Ker for his studies of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry and Sir Herbert Grierson 
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for his Donne edition and commentary. 
At about the same time he began writing 
criticism to make money and found that 
as a poet he asked two important ques- 
tions—how the poem works, and what 
moral view of the world is it presenting. 
Then in the final stage he is the estab- 
lished poet who has to scrutinize his works 
very hard to avoid imitating himself. As 
for Auden’s general ideas about poetry, 
he uses Coleridge’s terms of the primary 
and secondary imagination, though in a 
different sense from their meaning in the 
Biographia Literaria, For Auden the pri- 
mary imagination is passive and is con- 
cerned with sacred beings and experiences 
(such as death, silence, and darkness) to 
which it has to respond, whereas the sec- 
ondary imagination is active and is con- 
cerned with the forms of things, with the 
beautiful and the ugly, and the desire to 
share its responses with others. One 
writes poems when the passive awe pro- 
voked by sacred beings or events is trans- 
formed into a desire to express that awe 
in an act of homage that is beautiful. 
Auden even more explicitly reveals his 
poetic credo at the very end when he says: 


Whatever its actual content and overt in- 
terest every poem is rooted in imaginative 
awe. Poetry can do a hundred and one 
things—delight, sadden, disturb, arouse, 
instruct—it may express every possible 
shade of emotion, and describe every con- 
ceivable kind of event, but there is only one 
thing that all poetry must do: it must praise 
all it can for being and happening. 


Paths for the Poet 


“The young poet in America generally finds three courses open to him, the Bo- 
hemian, the journalistic and the academic, all three of which contain pitfalls for the 
creative talent. But this is not news. Poetry has always been a dangerous occupa- 
tion. In America as in England most poets spring from the respectable middle class 
of professional and business men. Most of them attend, but—as the careers of Edwin 
Arlington Robinson and Robert Frost attest—sometimes do not graduate from, institu- 


tions of higher learning.” 


—from American Writing Today. Edited by Allan Angoff. 


New York University Press, 1957. 
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What the American public talks about 
is a subject of constant amusement and 
concern. We are born critics, quarter- 
backs, and straw bosses, inclined to be- 
lieve for the moment at least that our indi- 
vidual opinions provide the solutions for 
all ills. And so at afternoon and evening 
social gatherings, and for aught I know 
at morning kaffeeklatsches and midnight 
bouts, our men and women explode on 
every conceivable issue. We talk freely of 
sports, politics, local and national gossip, 
science, money, automobiles, women, and 
perhaps less often of books, music, art, 
philosophy, and religion. Poorly informed 
on occasion, rife with prejudice, we pro- 
ceed nevertheless to set matters straight 
according to our lights. 

But I venture to suggest that if a digest 
could be made of all these discussions, the 
education of our children would stand 
high on the popularity list. Few social 
gatherings are able, or for that matter try, 
to avoid it for long. It is indeed every- 
body’s business, and he knows it. Nor do 
I doubt for a moment that English teach- 
ing would come up handily with first hon- 
ors in this category. Everybody “took” 
English at some time and consequently is 
abundantly able to offer advice. 

Well, let us say it is a typical evening 
—the guests are comfortably seated, 
smoking assiduously, and ready for an 
argument. The latest uneventful sports 
event has been dealt with and local gossip 
is paling scandalously when some one in- 
nocently remarks that her little Amy 
(aren’t you tired of Mary and Johnny?), 
now in 2-B, can’t spell cat. Thesis stated, 
the debate begins. A moderately unsuc- 
cessful male, fiftyish and nostalgic, harks 
back to the days of the blue-back speller 
and praises the pedagogic virtues of a 
revered schoolmarm. A bright-eyed young 
mother, only ten years away from classic 
halls and current methods, takes up the 


cudgels and avers that her little Willie in 
2-A can spell dozens of words, including 
irascible. Everybody takes sides, and the 
breach widens until suddenly some one 
discovers that he has an eight-o’clock con- 
ference the next morning and must leave 
at once. 

Elsewhere a somewhat older group is 
discussing the virtues and faults of the 
local high school reading list. In spelling- 
bee fashion they choose sides. One side 
asserts that The Merchant of Venice, 
The Idylls of the King, Silas Marner, The 
House of Seven Gables, and Poe’s short 
stories must form the base of any really 
solid curriculum for high school soph- 
omores. The other insists that The At- 
lantic Monthly, the New York Times, 
and a wise selection of readings which 
reflect the current sociological, political, 
and economic scene should reinforce the 
old stand-bys. One contestant states that 
his literary life stemmed from his first 
acquaintance with Silas; his opponent is 
convinced that hers began with Little 
Amy and the Glug-Glug Fairy. This or a 
similar impasse usually occurs about quit- 
ting time. 

College students too have parents who 
are frequently disturbed publicly by the 
freshman English courses their offspring 
are taking. The literature of course is 
“just about what they had in high school,” 
but the composition courses are unendur- 
able. Oh for the good old days of Latin 
syntax, Canby and Opdycke, and Wool- 
ley’s Handbook! 

Meanwhile, the discussions continue: 
The White House Conference was the 
most important step in education during 
this decade; the Conference was undemo- 
cratic, rigged, and futile. Mr. Arthur 
Bestor is the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness; Mr. Bestor is living in an 
impossible past, his reasoning and his 
figures are incorrect, and he repeats him- 
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self flagrantly. Segregation, federal aid, 
the superior child, the teaching load, the 
teacher shortage, group dynamics, im- 
proved certification—make your own list 
from these random suggestions—will be 
discussed in forceful and usually friendly 
fashion at parents’ meetings and social 
gatherings everywhere. 

And what shall we teachers of English 
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action. What could be worse than being 
ignored? What more complimentary than 
having our problems on everybody’s 
tongue? We don’t agree among ourselves 
on everything, we aren’t subject to “line” 
orders, but if we are wise and tolerant 
and informed, every one of us has an 
unique opportunity for local and national 
service of the first order. 


BRICE HARRIS 
First Vice-President 


do? Encourage discussion of course ahd 
hope that more of it will be translated into 


NCTE Bulletin Board 


Secondary Section Committee Nominees 


At the November convention the Secondary Section chose the following 
nominating committee: Lorietta Scheerer, Redondo Beach, California, chairman; 
Lucile Hildinger, Wichita, Kansas; Helen Olson, Seattle, Washington. That com- 
mittee presents the following nominations for members of the Section Committee 
and NCTE Directors to be elected by mail in May: 

For members of the Section Committee: 

(Two to be elected, terms to expire in 1960) 

Carolyn Bagby, Ponca City, Oklahoma 
Joseph Mersand, New York, New York 
Edwin Nelson, Seattle, Washington 
Elfrieda Shellenberger, Wichita, Kansas 


For NCTE Directors, representing the Secondary Section: 
(Two to be elected, terms to expire in 1960) 

Mary Hopkins, Topeka, Kansas 

Arema Kirvin, Columbus, Ohio 

Frank M. Rice, Omaha, Nebraska 

William W. West, Racine, Wisconsin 


The NCTE Constitution states: “Additional nominees either for the Section 
Committee or for Council Directors to be named by the Section may be added by 
a petition signed by fifteen members of the Section, to be sent to the Executive 
Secretary of the Council not later than March 15 for presentation on the printed 
ballot. Such petition shall be accompanied by written consent of the persons nomi- 
nated. Section Committee members shall take office at the close of the November 
meeting.” 
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co-sponsor workshops at the following colleges, and possibly at one or two others. 
More details will be given next month. 


Summer Workshops, 1957 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


During the summer of 1957 the National Council of Teachers of English will 


Alabama College—three-week workshop with emphasis on grammar and oral and 
written composition. For details write Professor M. L. Orr, Sr., Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 

Stanford University—Pacific Coast English Conference. Write Professor Alfred 
Grommon, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 

Purdue University—three-week workshop emphasizing linguistics and composition 
teaching. Write Professor Russell Cosper, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Iowa State Teachers College—two-week workshop, focused on literature for adoles- 
cents. Write Professor John Cowley, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Towa. 

North Texas State College—six-week workshop, either half of which may be taken, 
the first devoted to composition, the second to literature. Write Professor Ernest 
S. Clifton, North Texas State College, Denton, Texas. 

Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia—three-week workshop stressing 
junior and senior high school reading. Write Hardy R. Finch, 236 Milbank Ave- 

nue, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


Annual Meeting 


cccc 


(Conference on College Composition 
and Communication) 


Hotel Morrison—Chicago 
March 21-23 


Special Session on Articulation 
Between High Schools and Colleges 
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Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH and BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, JR. 
Fiction and Poetry 


STOPOVER: TOKYO. By John P. 
Marquand. Little, Brown. 1957. $3.95. 
Deep in the groove of international spy 
fiction, this novel contains the sure-fire 
stereotypes: the lavishly-endowed man and 
girl from Central Intelligence; their re- 
lentless pursuit of Communists and the 
terrifying counter-pursuit; the slick pro- 
fessional murder and the off-stage torture; 
the hero’s heart-rending choice between 
love and duty when the heroine falls hos- 
tage into enemy hands; the final gratify- 
ing, brutal kill. What raises this novel 
above the hackneyed is the sense that Jack 
Rhyce and Ruth Bogart are not just steel- 
nerved, razor-brained professionals cover- 
ing up in the guise of ordinary human 
beings, but are really ordinary human 
beings disciplining themselves to perform 


like professionals. 
—Kellogg W. Hunt 


WARDEN OF THE SMOKE AND 
BELLS. By Richard Llewellyn, Doubleday. 
1956. $3.00. 

Franc, a fifth generation warden of a 
watch tower in the Italian town of Assisi, 
is the protagonist of a historical novel set 
in the thirteenth century. Other leading 
characters are the beauteous Emantha; the 
town’s enemy, D’Orosa of Perugia; mem- 
bers of a caravan from Cathay, Marco 
Polo and Princess Na-Nou, daughter of 
the Great Khan; Il Cardinale; and Mayor 
Gandolfi. In a melodramatic action, fraught 
with danger, romance, and medieval trap- 
pings, Franc wins honor and his beloved. 
Yet, at best, the action is but a surface 
movement. The novel is entertaining with- 


out being enlightening, exciting without 
being deeply moving. 


THESE THOUSAND HILLS. By A. B. 
Guthrie, Jr. Houghton Mifflin. 1956. $3.95. 
The Western of the pulps is given classic 
treatment and a sense of reality by Pulitzer 
Prize-winner Guthrie. All the dramatic and 
familiar episodes of the early cattle king- 
doms, before the days of ranching, are 
here, but they are enacted by three dimen- 
sional characters. Guthrie’s Indians have 
depth and personality; even his cattle 
rustlers, brand-changing horse thieves, and 
cow punchers think and feel. The privations 
of frontier life, the violence of storm and 
drought, bars and gun fights are experi- 
enced by living people. Lat Evans’ helping 
cut The Trail from Oregon to Montana 
is meaningful, for in the process he helps 

carve American character. 
—Olive Cross 


TWILIGHT FOR THE GODS. By Ernest 
Gann. Sloane. 1956. $3.95. 

Plainly a has-been, a commercial sail- 
ing vessel forlornly competing in an age 
of steam, the battered Cannibal sets out 
from the South Pacific, bound for Mexico, 
with her master, Captain Bell (also a has- 
been), staking everything on the success of 
this voyage. Her seven passengers are has- 
beens, too, until disaster shows them to be 
the kind of people “who don’t know how 
to quit.” A little too pat in plot, the book 
succeeds through the splendid characteriza- 
tion of Bell, whose love for his once beau- 
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RECENT BOOKS 


tiful ship and for the peace of the sea is 
moving and unforgettable. 


—Kellogg W. Hunt 


A PIECE OF BLUE HEAVEN. By Abra- 
ham Margolian. New Elizabethan Publish- 
ing Co. 1956. $4.50. 

Based upon diaries and other factual ma- 
terial, A Piece of Blue Heaven is an ac- 
count of Nazi deportation of the Jews from 
Amsterdam during World War II. Central 
in the story are six people who for a time 
find sanctuary in the home of a friendly 
Dutch surgeon; through them the reader 
meets both Jewish Council leaders and 
Nazis and learns something of the shame- 
ful deportation procedure and the horrors 
of the Gestapo. Cast in poetic form—but 
with the passages of blank verse through- 
out serving no real purpose—the novel 
fails to live up to its powerful theme, per- 
haps because the characters never come to 


life. 
—John R. Hendrickson 


AURORA DAWN. By Herman Wouk. 
Doubleday. 1956. $3.95. 

This is a reprinting: or, more correctly, 
a reissue of a book first published in 1947, 
the first novel of the man who became 
famous for writing The Caine Mutiny. 
Aurora Dawn is the quite intentionally 
tautological name of a soap advertised with 
great fanfare by a New York advertising 
agency. This book is an excellent satire 
on the excesses, the shams, the sentimen- 
talities of the advertising profession. The 
author writes with such arresting diction 
and bright turn of phrase that the slimness 
of the plot is unnoticed and the author’s 
frequent conversations with the reader are 
forgiven. 

—W. Hudson Rogers 


TOWER IN THE WEST. By Frank 
Norris. Harper. 1957. $3.95. 

George Hanes is devoted to his older 
brother Jeff, a famous architect, and to 
The Tower, one of Jeff’s buildings, which 
symbolizes to George his brother’s courage 
and individualism. Jeff is killed early in 
the novel, and six months later Jeff’s wife 
confesses to George that she is pregnant 
by her lover, a Roman Catholic, who re- 
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fuses to divorce his wife. George marries 
her to protect his brother’s honor and 
spends the rest of the novel trying to hang 
on to The Tower and get rid of her. Why 
this trivial tale was picked as the 1957 
Harper Prize Novel the present reviewer 
cannot imagine. 

—James Preu 


STRANGER TO THE SHORE. By Ken- 
neth Dodson. Little, Brown. 1956. $3.95. 

A lifelong sailor, ship’s carpenter Kurt 
Mueller finds himself a stranger to World 
War II intrigue in neutral Chile. His love 
for Adriana Luscher involves him in the 
nebulous intrigue and in a bloody brawl, 
and finally makes him at home on the shore. 
There are no surprises here. All the Fascists 
are vicious sadists, all Allied sympathizers 
are gentle souls. After several fully pre- 
dictable skirmishes, the good men defeat 
the bad men and Kurt gets his girl. The 
slight plot and obvious characterization are 
partly redeemed by an exciting and all-too- 


brief sea chase. 
—Hassell A. Simpson 


THE EATING VALLEY. By Augusta 
Walker. Dial. 1956, $3.00. 

The title comes from the encroachment 
by erosion of a valley upon a town. Of 
more significance, however, is the life of 
Manuel, a soldier just returned from war, 
who marries a comely but simple girl and— 
before he is willing—assumes increasingly 
heavy family responsibilities. He attains 
joy but not without conflict. The contrasts 
between his own attitudes and those of his 
friend Lorenzo aid the reader in seeing 
the essential complexities of life even in a 
rather simple village. With insight and 
sympathy Miss Walker tells a story that 
means more than it says. > 


THE LOST STEPS. By Alejo Carpentier. 
Translated from the Spanish by Harriet de 
Onis. Knopf. 1956. $3.75. 

With great power and insight the author 
bares the mind of a sophisticated man who 
feels compelled to escape his way of life, 
his wife, and later his mistress, as he pro- 
gresses geographically and emotionally to- 
ward the primitive. Life among the “arty” 
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in New York, a sojourn in a South Ameri- 
can city during a revolution, and a trip 
into the jungle along the upper reaches of 
the Orinoco serve to accentuate the travel- 
er’s indecision—an indecision which, when 
overcome, leads to a greater irony. The 
Lost Steps is a novel to be remembered. 


—?P. 


THE FOUNTAIN OVERFLOWS. By 
Rebecca West. Viking. 1956. $5.00. 

Some fifty years after the childhood ex- 
periences she is recounting, these reminis- 
cences of Rose Aubrey revolve about her 
heroic mother and her adored but improvi- 
dent father, a keen, increasingly melan- 
choly journalist, ready to lay down his life 
for a civic cause in the shape, say, of judi- 
cial reform, but also ready, without scruple, 
to sacrifice his family and to waste their 
meager substance in his inveterate gam- 
bling on the market. That he finally deserts 
his wife and children is both their greatest 
grief and their only salvation, since they 
cannot otherwise forestall pauperism. Af- 
fectionately nostalgic, wise, and charmingly 


picturesque, this is an altogether delightful 


book. 


THE CITY OF THE LIVING. By Wal- 
lace Stegner. Houghton Mifflin. 1956. $3.00. 

Once years ago Sinclair Lewis publicly 
bade Wallace Stegner escape the Harvard 
English faculty and assume the mantle his 
early fiction had earned for him, Stegner 
crossed the continent and now teaches 
creative writing at Stanford, a fact he may 
be too conscious of in the stories here col- 
lected—flawless examples of the art of the 
short story but lacking the old Stegner 
magic of, for example, “On 2 Darkling 
Plain.” All eight stories are good, very 
good, but they somehow smack of crafts- 
manship. Perhaps the academic gown leaves 
no room for the mantle that Sinclair Lewis 


was thinking of. 
—William Randel 


STORIES. By Jean Stafford, John Cheever, 
Daniel Fuchs, and William Maxwell. Far- 
rar, Straus & Cudahy. 1956. $3.95. 

In this volume four writers have as- 
sembled what they consider the best of their 
recent work. Largely of the episodic type, 
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the stories are well handled. A few of them 
are even outstanding, particularly the work 
of Jean Stafford, whose selections, charac- 
terized by a Balzacian precision of detail, 
could hold their own in any anthology. 
Readers will probably want to see more of 
William Maxwell’s writing, which shows 
insight and a keen understanding of human 
frailty. The selections of John Cheever and 
Daniel Fuchs, while well written, possess a 
disturbing surrealistic quality which is 
likely to leave a bad taste. 

—Elizabeth B. Hunt 


THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT 
STORIES OF 1956. Edited by Martha 
Foley. Houghton Mifflin. 1956. $4.00. 

This distinguished annual is the forty- 
first of a series begun in 1915 under the 
editorship of Edward J. O’Brien. An ad- 
dendum to the collection is a “Yearbook 
of the American Short Story,” presenting 
an honor roll of American and foreign 
authors, a list of distinctive volumes of 
short stories published in America in 1955, 
and a list of distinctive short stories in 
American magazines for 1955. A catholic 
interest and discriminating taste have 
guided Miss Foley’s selection. Anyone 
questioning the status of the short story 
in 1956 will be reassured by the variety, 
the honesty, and the skillful technique ex- 
hibited here. 

—P. 


THE WHOLE VOYALD. By William 
Saroyan. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 1956. 
$3.75. 

This volume contains twenty-one short 
pieces, some fact, some fiction, most a com- 
bination of the two. “Voyald is a way of 
saying ‘void,’ ‘voyage’ and ‘world’ at the 
same time.” The father in the title narra- 
tive explains to his little son that every 
story is about “the whole human family 

. old or young, happy or sad, here or 
there, good or bad, wise or foolish, lucky 
or unlucky, or all of it mixed together.” 
Applying this philosophy to the California- 
Armenian life which is his special province 
(in his thirty-odd other books: novels, short 
stories, memoirs, plays), Saroyan is as 
usual sometimes winsome, sometimes hu- 
morous, sometimes pathetic. 


—Claude R. Flory 
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CHAPMAN’S HOMER. Vol. I, THE 
ILIAD. Vol. Il, THE ODYSSEY. Edited 
by Allardyce Nicoll. Bollingen Series. 
Pantheon Books. 1956. $10.00. 

The Renaissance poet’s tremendous 
achievement, which inspired Keats’s son- 
net on deep-browed Homer, is here pre- 
sented in its entirety, in two admirably 
edited volumes, including not only the two 
epics generally attributed to Homer but 
also the “lesser Homerica.” The editor, a 
noted English scholar, has provided intro- 
ductions, textual notes, a glossary, and a 
commentary designed for the general read- 
er. Although Chapman has had his adverse 
critics during the centuries, his resounding 
verse translation of the /liad, expressing 
sometimes Homer’s and sometimes his own 
inspiration—“a poet’s echo of a poet”—, 
remains a signal literary accomplishment. 

—Laura Jepsen 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN 
KEATS. Edited by H. W. Garrod. Oxford. 
1956. $3.00. 

This volume in the Oxford series of 
“Standard Authors” is a replacement for 
H. Buxton Forman’s volume on Keats of 
a half-century ago. The new edition has 
been reset, with the text revised by Mr. 
Garrod. A part of the introduction to the 
first edition has been retained. The chronol- 
ogy on Keats’s life has been revised, and 
a critical comment on textual problems 
added. Also added is the fragment Girpus, 
a little-known drama of Keats’s composi- 
tion, preserved in the Morgan Library 
Woodhouse Book. 

—?P. 


COLLECTED POEMS. By Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay. Edited by Norma Millay. 
Harper. 1956. $6.00. 

The sonnets and most of the lyrics of 
one of America’s most eminent of women 
poets are included in this definitive collec- 
tion, compiled by the poet’s sister. There 
are sixteen poems that have not appeared 
in earlier volumes of her poetry. One might 
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wish for more in the way of introduction 
and other editorial aids. Only on the jacket 
is there any biographical reference; be- 
tween title page and text is only the table 
of contents. But the collection is a rich 
and full offering—“excluding only her 
plays, translations and childhood poems.” 

—?P. 


THE CRITERION BOOK OF MODERN 
AMERICAN VERSE. Edited with an in- 
troduction by W. H. Auden. Criterion. 
1956. $6.00. 

Eighty-one American poets are repre- 
sented, many by a single poem. The ar- 
rangement is chronological by date of 
author’s birth, from Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson in 1869 to Anthony Hecht in 1922. 
The poems are not dated, but are in 
roughly chronological order—from the late 
nineteenth century to the present. Mr. 
Auden has avoided many of the most-often- 
anthologized poems; yet his selections are 
representative of the high quality of Ameri- 
can verse. Supporting the thesis that Ameri- 
can poets from Bryant on exhibit a dis- 
tinctive, not-British quality in their work, 
the introduction presents American poetry 
as an indigenous growth. 

—?P. 


ONE HUNDRED POEMS FROM THE 
CHINESE. By Kenneth Rexroth. New Di- 
rections, 1956. $3.50. 

Tu Fu, of the period of T’ang, is the 
distinguished Chinese poet whose works are 
the most impressive of those in the present 
collection. The thirty-five poems of his 
rendered by Mr. Rexroth reveal a true 
lyric beauty—simple, chaste, emotionally 
rich, evocative. Each is rendered here as 
an admirable English poem. The other se- 
lections represent the Sung period, which 
produced some of China’s greatest poets, 
notably Su Tung P’o and the poetess Li 
Ch’ing Chao. In these poems the particular 
is made representative; nature and man are 
revealed by specifics; universal experience 


is given actual dress. 


Nonfiction 


THE HEART OF JAZZ. By William L. 
Grossman and Jack W. Farrell. New York 
University Press. 1956, $6.50. 


Lovers of New Orleans traditional jazz 
will consider this book a “must” for their 
libraries, and others interested in the broad 
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field of jazz will find its highly provocative 
arguments fascinating reading. Using a new 
approach to this subject, the authors not 
only trace the historical development of 
jazz from its origin to present time, but 
they attempt to answer such interesting 
questions as “Can jazz music be Christian ?” 
and “Can jazz be defined?” In scrutinizing 
the synthesis of jazz, Messrs. Grossman and 
Farrell consider the religious, humanistic, 
and secular elements. Outstanding person- 
alities and interpreters of the jazz medium 
are portrayed with vividness, and their dis- 
tinctive styles are elaborately discussed. 


—Thomas Wright 


THE SEARCH BENEATH THE SEA. 
By J. L. B. Smith. Henry Holt. 1956, 
$3.95. 

Given a fantastic fish, a fascinated pro- 
fessor, and a series of exciting journeys, 
we have the ingredients for an absorbing 
book. The Coelacanth (pronounced “seela- 
kanth”) is only five feet long and weighs 
only 127 pounds, but the impact of the dis- 
covery of a living specimen in 1938 was of 
much greater proportion. This fish had been 
thought by specialists to have been extinct 
some fifty million years. This book is the 
record of Professor Smith’s search for a 
second specimen as told by himself. It is a 
personal document in which the Professor’s 
own intense excitement and emotional 
anxieties are frankly portrayed. The result 
is an adventure story unmarred by special- 
ized detail about the fish. 


—Allan Thomson 


WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE. By 
Emily Kimbrough. 1956. $3.75. 

Of the varied ways of reporting travel, 
Emily Kimbrough’s may be the best from 
the reader’s viewpoint. This volume brings 
Greece to life vividly, accurately, from the 
ruins and splendid scenery to the hotel life 
and the modern Greeks, both urban and 
rural, The light touch makes readily di- 
gestible a vast amount of information worth 
knowing. Late chapters touch also on Italy, 
Yugoslavia, and England, but it is Greece 
that really comes through. It will make you 
want to go there, but even if you cannot 
make the trip you will feel that you did. 


—William Randel 


TALES OF A TEACHER. By Beatrice 
Stephens Nathan. Henry Regnery. 1956, 
$4.00. 

Mrs. Nathan taught for thirty-one years 
in the schools of California, beginning in 
a mountain school in 1915 and retiring from 
a metropolitan system in 1946, These tales, 
which are like those many good classroom 
teachers could tell, are related with warmth 
and skill and were well worth recording as 
an exposition of the type of teacher, 
natural-born and dedicated, who has kept 
our public school system working effective- 
ly. In the last dozen pages of her book she 
describes and sharply criticizes “Progres- 
sive Education” and the administrative sys- 
tem of the public schools as she has ex- 
perienced them. 

—Myrtle Mestayer 


A PIECE OF MY MIND: REFLEC- 
TIONS AT SIXTY. By Edmund Wilson. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 1956. $3.75. 
Edmund Wilson has written ten personal 
essays (“Religion,” “The United States,” 
“War,” “Europe,” “Russia,” “The Jews,” 
“Education,” “Science,” “Sex,” “The Au- 
thor at Sixty”) in which he speaks his mind 
with his usual commanding brilliance and 
in which he talks now and again of his 
own life, using autobiographical digressions 
sometimes for the sake of the context, 
sometimes for their own sake. Much of the 
material in the book is controversial, but 
even when disagreeing with Mr. Wilson, 
one can enjoy, and must admire, his emi- 
nently mature art, intellect, and personality. 


ESSAYS IN LITERARY CRITICISM. 
By George Santayana. Scribner’s. 1956. 
$7.50. 

Irving Singer has done a fine piece of 
selecting and editing in this collection which 
brings together a body of literary criticism 
scattered throughout Santayana’s various 
books and unusual in its perceptiveness and 
philosophical insight. Included are profound 
and sensitive comments on the work of 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Shelley, Dickens, 
Lucretius, Dante, Emerson, and others. 
Highly original analyses, such as the dis- 
cussion of Whitman and Browning under 
“The Poetry of Barbarism” and the de- 
fense of Shelley under “The Value of Revo- 
lutionary Principles,” make exciting read- 
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ing. The theoretical chapters in Part III 
show the subtlety and depth of a great 
twentieth century philosopher-critic. 


—Sarah Herndon 


Recent Folklore Publications 


In New York City Folklore (Random 
House, 1956, $5.00) B. A. Botkin has as- 
sembled as entertaining a sampling of say- 
ings, customs, tales, and legends as one 
could wish about a fascinating city, from 
its earliest days to the present, with its 
heroes, suckers, peacocks, bosses, sinners, 
and playboys amply represented. He thor- 
oughly illustrates the claim that there exists 
much colorful urban Americana. From any 
strict point of view, however, the materials 
are too often selected from professional 
writers and sophisticated journals to recom- 
mend them as ever having circulated in the 
streams of genuine folk life or as kept alive 
by any widespread oral transmission. James 
N. Tidwell in A Treasury of American 
Folk Humor (Crown, 1956, $5.00) also 
leans rather heavily on printed sources such 
as newspaper columns or Sandburg’s poetry 
and Thurber’s fiction. At least the merri- 
ment he offers rings true to the folk spirit; 
his banquet of mirth has many delicious 
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courses from politics, gambling, business, 
sports, farming, schools, churches, mar- 
riage, and family life. The laughter he has 
discovered in the tall tales, jokes, jests, 
anecdotes, yarns, and rhymes of American 
people abundantly shows fun-loving folk 
mature enough to laugh at themselves. 
—J. Russell Reaver 


THE TEACHER’S TREASURE CHEST. 
Edited by Leo Deuel. Prentice-Hall. 1956. 
$4.95. 

This is a collection of essays, anecdotes, 
and short stories by or about great teachers. 
Not a professional study, not a biographi- 
cal anthology, not a crusade for education, 
the book is a warm, whimsical, sometimes 
humorous expression of appreciation of 
educators by about seventy distinguished 
writers, ranging from Jesse Stuart, teacher 
in rural Kentucky, to Bliss Perry, class- 
room idol at Harvard; from Emily Kim- 
brough’s rollicking humor to Helen Keller’s 
tender tribute to Ann Sullivan Macy. The 
book will be enjoyed by teachers and by 
all others who thank teachers for unlock- 
ing their own treasure of imagination and 
creation, amusement and relaxation. 


—Martha G. Chapman 


Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


THE SEARCH FOR THE LITTLE 
YELLOW MEN. By Macdonald Hastings. 
Knopf. $3.00. 

The perennial lure of Africa is beauti- 
fully restated in this factual account of 
the expedition of an Englishman who set 
out to locate and study the remaining group 
of light-skinned Pigmies living in a vast 
desert wasteland of Central Africa. The 
writer takes us back to his boyhood where 
he was intrigued with tales told by his 
uncle, which made him resolve to see for 
himself. Step by step, he takes the reader 
on the plane trip from Europe, then by car 
and truck to more and more remote settle- 
ments, until finally the party starts off 
across the trackless area. They are success- 
ful finally in discovering a family of Pig- 
mies and seeing something of their way of 
life. 


Here is a sparkling adventure tale. While 
the writing is simple in style, it is detailed 
enough so that the reader feels a sense of 
involvement in the undertaking. Africa un- 
folds before the reader’s eyes in grand di- 
mensions of heat, sand, rain, flies, and wild 
life. 


LOST IN THE BARRENS. By Farley 
Mowat. Little, Brown. $3.00. 

You will recognize Farley Mowat as the 
author of the fascinating book, People of 
the Deer, a factual account of the Indians 
on the edge of the Canadian Barrenlands 
whose culture and livelihood is geared to 
the annual migrations of the caribou herds. 
In this slight novel, the author has used the 
same background material for a story of 
an Indian and a white boy who accidentally 
find themselves wandering across the Bar- 
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renlands when winter sets in. They cannot 
return to the Indian camps; therefore, they 
must prepare for winter, and manage to 
fend for themselves in nearly uninhabitable 
land. The setting of the story and the in- 
formation about the area of the world and 
its people far outshine the adventure tale 
that is told. The two boys are almost totally 
devoid of characterization. Nevertheless, the 
book will be fascinating for the young 
reader interested in the Far North. It 
opens up an area of the world almost 
never before treated in literature. In our 
days of racial tension, the casual relation- 
ships between the Indian and the white boy 
are all to the good. 


CASTANETS FOR CAROLINE. By 
Lorna Hill. Holt. $2.75. 

While a sequel to A Dream of Sadler's 
Wells and Veronica at Sadler's Wells, this 
new book can be read as a separate entity. 
The story is told in the first person by 
Caroline Scott, an English girl of fourteen 
when the book begins. She presents a pic- 
ture of an idyllic life of modern young peo- 
ple in the English countryside. There are 
skating parties, occasional dances, picnics, 
minor accidents, and a family problem or 
two. Caroline gains admittance to Sadler’s 
Wells school in London, where for two 
years she slowly comes to realize that she 
is not cut out for the classic ballet. Mean- 
while she has developed an interest in a 
young Spanish dancer several years her 
senior. On the verge of complete failure, 
she becomes his partner and discovers pos- 
sible romance as well as a dancing future. 

The book is episodic in its telling. There 
is a charm in the treatment of characters 
and in the creation of the atmosphere of 
a situation that makes it undeniably appeal- 
ing. For girls who dream their own dreams 
of becoming dancers, the book will have 
real appeal. 


es er GO. By Joe Archibald. Macrae. 
75. 

Jim Dorrance, star end on his high school 
team, was plagued by what he considers 
foul luck during his late adolescence. His 
father was killed in the Navy. Jim fails to 
get an appointment to Annapolis as he had 
planned. His relationships with people in 
town are bad. He enlists in the Navy and 
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for an act of heroism is recommended by 
his commander for the Naval Academy. 
But at the Academy he still has troubles. 
He finds himself older than his classmates 
and rebels at the foolishness of the first 
year hazing. He finds the worship of Acad- 
emy traditions somewhat juvenile. His atti- 
tude carries over to his classmates and 
among them he becomes something of an 
isolate. However, he doggedly sticks to it 
and eventually comes to see that many of 
his problems have been within himself in- 
stead of within the situation. The book is 
basically a football story and it is larded 
with exciting accounts of games and prac- 
tice. But the whole story seems to have 
more depth and significance than any other 
sports story that the reviewer has read in 
the past year. 


UP PERISCOPE. By Robb White. Double- 
day. $2.75. 

Ken Braden, fresh from Underwater 
Demolition School, is assigned to submarine 
duty. His mission: land on a Jap-held atoll 
and steal their code. Since submarine duty 
is a new experience to Ken, both he and 
the reader learn about life on a submarine. 
The action moves from plane strafing while 
they are surfaced, through being trapped 
in a lagoon while they are repairing the 
ship, to the actual execution of the mission. 

White has done a masterly job of creat- 
ing tense, exciting incidents and making 
them plausible and real. His characters 
have a depth and dimension which make 
their emotions and actions understandable. 
The captain who is a stickler for rules but 
is afraid to attack, Young Ken who 
wonders if he will have courage under 
fire and finds himself vomiting from 
fright in his first encounter, Carney who 
takes over as Skipper and has the guts to 
make quick, daring decisions—these peo- 
ple become as real as your next-door neigh- 
bor. This is a book that any reader will 
find difficult to put down. 


RIVER DUEL. By Adrian Stoutenburg. 
Westminster. $2.75. 

Brig Wheeler’s ambition in life is to 
catch Old Charley, a huge catfish that his 
grandmother once saw. Rudy Hammond, his 
best friend, loves to do his fishing mentally, 
but he is always willing to help out on any 
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wild scheme. A stranger who rises out of 
the river and clouts Rudy from behind 
makes fishing a rather dangerous sport and 
the two boys become involved in hunting 
the attacker. Some of the later incidents 
border on the melodramatic, but the book 
is saved from the banal by the author’s nice 
touches of humor. The author has the abil- 
ity to make the setting a vital part of the 
action, and though her characters may not 
have great depth, they are interesting peo- 
ple to have around, The boys, with the help 
of Polly Hagen, manage to catch both Old 
Charley and the bank robber, as Brig takes 
to skin diving to capture both. 


FRANCES A LA MODE. By Winifred 
E. Wise. Macrae. $2.75. 

To fill in time between high school gradu- 
ation and fall enrollment in the Chicago 
Art Institute, Frances Cochrane takes a 
job as a handy girl in the fashion bureau 
of a Chicago department store. The assist- 
ant fashion coordinator is openly hostile, 
but Franny takes on all jobs eagerly. It is 
a terrific change for her to be thrust into a 
world where originality means more than 
conformity. She finds herself attracted to 
Hank whose interesting ideas intrigue her. 
Gradually her ideas of a “dream man” 
change as a result. Most of the people are 
eager to share their knowledge with her. 
When she is used as a substitute model in 
a French fashion show, her excitement is 
such that she is almost willing to give up 
art school. But common sense prevails and 
she realizes that she cannot advance far in 
the fashion world without more education. 

This book is refreshing in its approach, 
for the young girl is not suddenly promoted 
to head of the department because of her 
personality and brilliance. But perhaps there 
is too much emphasis on the excitement of 
the fashion bureau and not enough on the 
humdrum routine that must underlie any 
job. It will give a girl reader a chance to 
peek at the behind-the-scene workings of 
a big store. 


CLEAN-UP HITTER. By Dick Friend- 
lich. Westminster. $2.75. 

Clay Norris hopes, at the age of nineteen, 
to make the jump from Class D to Class 
AAA in professional baseball. He has been 
a star on the last year’s team for his long 
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ball and his home runs. Thus he is resent- 
ful of the suggestion that he hold himself 
in and learn to be satisfied with base hits. 
In spite of some success in the new league, 
he is abruptly traded back to a lower class 
team. Here he has to fight his way back 
to self-respect and overcome his own limi- 
tations as a ball player. 

There are lots of descriptions of baseball 
games, but the human problems that Clay 
has to face for himself give the book more 
significance than is found in the average 
sports tale. It is a relief for a change to 
read of the activities of minor league base- 
ball. While the writing is pedestrian, the 
story will be appealing to many boys. 


ROLLING SHOW. By Virginia Frances 
Voight. Holiday. $2.50. 

Though a continuation of the events told 
in Lion in the Barn, this story seems to be 
readable as a separate entity. For seventh 
or eighth grade youngsters, it captures all 
of the thrill of the early days of the tour- 
ing circus. Clay Baldwin, in his early teens, 
travels with a small show as a cage boy. 
He works in cleaning the animal cages, 
giving preliminary training to the cubs, 
feeding the animals, and serving generally 
as a handy man. The author catches the 
excitement of the circus parade, the dreari- 
ness of camp life in rainy weather, the 
despair that falls on the group when at- 
tendance falls off. This is an exciting book 
of adventure as the show moves through 
New York and westward to Ohio and as 
it fights with a rival company trying to 
force it out of business. Here is a junior 
high version of Chad Hanna. 


THE ISLANDERS. By Rowland Pertwee. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00. 

The English do have the ability to turn 
out a rollicking kind of adventure tale rarely 
achieved by American writers. Here is 
another in that vein that will appeal to ad- 
venturous seventh and eighth grade readers, 
Pat Faraday is propositioned by an eccentric 
old friend of his dead family. With two 
companions, he is to be given the use of 
a tract of land in the wilds of England. He 
is to discover whether or not the three of 
them can live from the land during their 
summer vacation. What could be more ex- 
citing to any group of maturing boys? The 
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three set off and their summer is beset with 
adventures in the Swiss Family Robinson 
style. They have encounters and fights with 
gypsies, brushes with the wild life, experi- 
mentation with traps, guns, fishing rods. 
They make themselves comfortable in a 
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deserted hut, and they manipulate to ob- 
tain food and sustenance. 

You will like the lovely flavor of English 
idiom in which the story is told. You will 
find the three boys beguiling personalities, 
and the situation highly intriguing. 


— Professional Books and Pamphlets— 


DEVELOPING PERMANENT INTER- 
EST IN READING. Edited by Helen M. 
Robinson. University of Chicago Press. 
1956. $3.50. 

Although this collection of papers from 
the annual conference on reading at the 
University of Chicago re-plows familiar 
soil, for the most part, it includes, as usual, 
a great number of specific suggestions for 
teaching. The volume follows its usual pat- 
tern of organization; each topic is intro- 
duced generally, then discussed in relation 
to four levels of the school: kindergarten- 
grade 3; grades 4-6; grades 7-9; grades 
10-14. Many of the papers represent a 
rather typical shallowness in the treatment 
of reading interests; there is little insight 
into the more significant outcomes to which 
reading interests may lead. Of especial value 
is the section on “Relationship of Mass Me- 
dia to Reading Interests” and an article by 
Charles G. Spiegler, “Johnny Will Read 
What He Likes to Read.” 


SOURCE MATERIAL FOR THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OF READING, 1952-1956. 
Publication No. 37. Bureau of Educational 
Research, New York City Public Schools. 
1956. 

For the junior high school teacher this 
little pamphlet is a very useful desk refer- 
ence. The annotated titles in the two sec- 
tions—“Selected References on Reading” 
and “Pupil Source Material”—were selected 
after a survey of current articles and re- 
ports on reading and a study of the prob- 
lems encountered by teachers and sjipervi- 
sors. 


READING ABILITY AND. HIGH 
SCHOOL DROP-OUTS. By Ruth C. 
Penty. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1956. 

Of interest to secondary teachers and ad- 


ministrators, this report of a study made to 
examine contributing academic, social, and 
economic factors determining the causes of 
drop-outs in the high school presents a 
clear case for help in reading through the 
twelfth grade. An account is given of a 
program designed and carried out in the 
Battle Creek High School to provide both 
the developmental and remedial phases of a 
reading program. Materials and procedures 
used; kinds of help needed and supplied; 
and the roles of librarians and subject-mat- 
ter teachers are discussed. The author finds 
the tenth grade the crucial year for drop- 


outs. 

—Eleanor Ladd 
Reading Clinic 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


THREE PERENNIAL PROBLEMS IN 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH. By Blanche 
Trezevant and Dwight L. Burton. Teaching 
of English Bulletin No. 1. Florida State 
University Bookstore, Tallahassee, Florida. 
1956. 39¢. 

The three problems considered are: 
“Teaching Grammar and Usage”; “Han- 
dling the Paper Load”; and “Do We Teach 
Reading?” Based upon an analysis of cur- 
rent research and writing, the section on 
grammar and usage is organized as a study 
guide for teachers, and presents a summary 
of what to teach as well as suggestions for 
applying current research in the classroom. 
For handling the problem of the theme load 
specific, immediate steps, as well as long- 
range measures, are suggested. The section 
on reading describes various plans for pro- 
viding general reading instruction in junior 
and senior high schools and defines the con- 
tent of the high school reading program. 
The stress throughout the bulletin is on 
concrete techniques and materials. 
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BROADCAST 


NBC'S 13-WEEK SPECTACULAR 


In a bold and widely-hailed gesture of 
broadcasting statesmanship, the National 
Broadcasting Company recently celebrated 
its thirtieth anniversary by offering its pro- 
duction facilities and network lines to the 
twenty-five hard-pressed educational tele- 
vision stations throughout the United 
States. In collaboration with the Educa- 
tional Radio and Television Center in Ann 
Arbor, the network is completing produc- 
tion plans for almost a half million dollars’ 
worth of programming in American litera- 
ture, American government, world geogra- 
phy, mathematics, and music to be piped 
“live” to the ETV outlets for thirteen weeks 
beginning March 11. Each weekday, from 
6:30-7:00 p.m., E.S.T., a university pro- 
fessor or similarly qualified authority will 
preside in rotation over his specialty— 
Albert Van Nostrand of Brown University 
for American literature. English teachers 
in the last two years of high school and 
the first two years of college should find 
the American literature series an excellent 
stimulus for their students. Each program 
will be devoted to one of the following 
topics: the business man, war writing, 
novels of the Far West, American historical 
novels, the South, the American family, the 
moral climate, the disinherited, Americans 
abroad, the novel of adolescence, the non- 
conformist, the writer’s world, “the great 
American novel.” Within each of the cate- 
gories Professor Van Nostrand will attempt 
to reveal tradition and continuity by starting 
with a current best-seller and working back- 
wards into the American past for further 
examples: e.g., Edwin O’Connor’s The Last 
Hurrah will initiate a discussion of All the 
King’s Men, Number One, and other politi- 
cal novels of the twentieth century on back 
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to works like Bellamy’s Looking Backwards ; 
or Martin Russ’s recent novel of the Ma- 
rines in Korea will start a discussion leading 
through The Naked and the Dead and A 
Farewell to Arms to The Red Badge of 
Courage. The purpose of the series is to 
generate popular interest in searching be- 
yond the best-seller lists for books whose 
pleasures are lasting, if momentarily lost 
from public view. The producers will use 
as many paperbacks as possible to make their 
reading suggestions practical. 

English teachers within range of one of 
the following ETV stations might want to 
find some other ways of using Professor 
Van Nostrand’s series of free lectures: 
WTIQ, Hunford, Alabama; WBIQ, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama; WAIQ, Andalusia, Ala- 
bama; KQED, San Francisco; KRMA-TV, 
Denver, Colorado; WTHS-TV, Miami, 
Florida; WTTW, Chicago; WILL-TV, 
Urbana, Illinois, WGBH-TV, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; WTVS-TV, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; WKAR-TV, East Lansing, Michigan; 
KETC, St. Louis, Missouri; KUON-TV, 
Lincoln, Nebraska; WUNC-TV, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina; WCET, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; WOSU-TV, Columbus, Ohio; 
KETA, Norman, Oklahoma; WQED, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; WKNO-TV, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee; KUHT, Houston, Texas; 
KCTS-TV, Seattle, Washington; WHA- 
TV, Madison, Wisconsin; WHYY-TV, 
Philadelphia; WYES, New Orleans, Louis- 
iana; and KTCA, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Complete details on the individual programs 
will appear weekly beginning March 4th in 
Scholastic Teacher (33 W. 42nd Street, New 
York 36, New York). 


RECORDINGS 


The LP seems to be the English teacher’s 
special gift from the cornucopia of tech- 
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nology. Perhaps the most useful aspects of 
this bonanza of sound is the opportunity it 
provides to hear a poet reading his own 
work. Two new Decca recordings merit a 
place, sound unheard, in every high school 
English department’s library. “Robert Frost 
Reads the Poems of Robert Frost” (DL 
9033, 12” LP) is a sampling of his work 
from most direct narrative to more meta- 
physical statements: “Mending Wall,” “The 
Runaway,” “The Woodchuck,” “Stopping by 
Woods on a Snowy Evening,” “Provide, 
Provide,” “Birches,” “The Death of the 
Hired Man,” “Choose Something Like a 
Star,” “Once by the Pacific,” “The Gift 
Outright,” “One Step Backward Taken,” 
“Departmental,” “Two Tramps in Mud- 
time,” “A Lone Striker,” “A Considerable 
Speck,” “Come In,” “Spring Pools,” “Closed 
for Good,” “A Soldier,” “Happiness Makes 
up in Height,” “It Is Almost the Year 
2000,” “Fire and Ice,” and “Why Wait for 
Science.” A similar recording by Cari Sand- 
burg (DL 9039, 12” LP) contains “Grass,” 
“Primer Lesson,” “Put the City Up,” “Fire 
Logs,” “Southern Pacific,” “Prayers of 
Steel,” “Upstream,” “Bilbea,” “Father and 
Son,” “Cool Tombs,” “Tall Grass,” “The 
People Speak,” and a series of “Proverbs” 
and “Prejudices” on the second side. A 
comparison of the sound or tone of the two 
poets is very revealing. Sandburg’s voice 
approaches bombast and bathos; Frost’s is 
as unsentimental and bracing as a North 
wind, The LP then, besides providing the 
glamorous dimension of the poet’s presence, 
also serves as a teaching metaphor of the 
meaning of “tone” and mood in a poet’s 
work. 

The poet’s voice as physical symbol of 
the poet’s sensibility is even more striking 
in “The Caedmon Treasury of Modern 
Poets Reading.” (Caedmon TC 2006, 2-12” 
LP’s, $11.90). Many of the poets sampled in 
this treasury have cut full-length records 
for the same publisher, a shrewd entice- 
ment to further Caedmon purchases, Eliot, 
Yeats, Auden, Edith Sitwell, Dylan Thomas, 
Louis MacNeice, Graves, Stein, MacLeish, 
Cummings, Marianne Moore, Empson, 
Spender, Aiken, Frost, Carlos Williams, 
Wallace Stevens, Richard Eberhart, Eliza- 
beth Bishop, and Richard Wilbur have all 
achieved the plastic immortality of this 
poetic pantheon. The complexity of a good 
many of the poems chosen (Eliot’s “The 
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Wasteland,” for example) make much of 
the album of limited utility in a high school 
classroom, but it should certainly interest 
English teachers seeking materials to stimu- 
late the superior student; and faculty li- 
braries will be stronger for its inclusion. 
One difficulty with recordings of modern 
poets is that texts are prohibitively expen- 
sive; it would save purchasers discourag- 
ing bibliographic goose chases, however, if 
a list of the most available texts, e.g. the 
paperback edition of “The Wasteland” 
(Harvest, HB 1, 95¢), could be listed on 
the album jacket or at least on a mimeo- 
graphed sheet sent to those who ask for it. 


PRINT 


Like most good things, it is possible to 
make too much of the advantage of “hear- 
ing” poetry read either by critics or the 
poets themselves. The magic of the creator’s 
voice is not often equal to the magic of 
listener understanding. For the complex 
modern poet, we need complex criticism. 
Criticism or explication is still necessary 
for all but the most sophisticated. Lloyd 
Frankenberg has tried to relate a record of 
readings, “A Round of Poems,” Columbia 
(ML 5148, 12” LP), to his new anthology, 


Invitation to Poetry: A Round of Poems 


from John Skelton to Dylan Thomas 
(Doubleday, $6.75). He has not been too 
successful although his voice is pleasant 
and effective enough in the three-quarters 
of the LP he devoted to the poetry itself. 
On the remaining quarter of the LP, Frank- 
enberg discusses the poems he has read and 
the nature of poetry in general. His criti- 
cism is interesting but would go just as well, 
if not better, in print; further, the isolation 
of the criticism from the poetry compart- 
mentalizes a craft that justifies itself in 
specific practice. What we need are re- 
cordings of first-rate critical commentary 
on a few representative poems—poem fol- 
lowed immediately by analysis. Such records 
could really revitalize the teaching of 
poetry in the schools since we have not yet 
been able to fully assimilate the “new 
criticism.” Possibly we could persuade 
young poets-in-residence who are used to 
the intricate mazes of undergraduate in- 
struction to read and comment on their 
own poetry. 
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THE PUBLIC ARTS 


Rolfe Humphries, himself a poet, critic, 
and prep school teacher, is the ideal man 
to create such a pioneer teaching recording 
for his paperback anthology, New Poems 
by American Poets (Ballantine, 35¢). 
Robert Francis, Philip Booth, and Walker 
Gibson are the kind of poets that, though 
almost completely absent from our an- 
thologies, provide the really best introduc- 
tions to poetry for our students. Hum- 
phries’ admirable introductory essay is 
sufficient assurance that he could persuade 
the poets to comment on their own work 
without violating their own sense of priv- 
acy. Basing a recording on an already 
existing paperback would anticipate one of 
the most frustrating problems of using 
discs of modern poetry—the unavailability 
of texts. 

But, spinning turntables aside for the 
moment, magazines are still our best source 
for poems that will touch our students’ 
modern sensibilities. The study of contemp- 
orary verse is, after all, only a Readers’ 
Guide and ditto machine away. Students 
_ will gladly join the curious teacher in an 
open-ended quest for new and interesting 
poetic voices in current magazines. A con- 
venient way of assessing the poetic richness 
of quality magazines is to read Wellesley 
instructor Philip Booth’s first volume, Leé#- 
ter from a Distant Land (Viking, March, 
1957, $3.00). Booth’s verse transforms the 
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commonplace for the common man, who 
sees in Booth’s poems what he has often 
felt but ne’er so well expressed. High 
school students are at home with his situa- 
tions (a couple on the beach, a father teach- 
ing a daughter to swim, a railroad crossing, 
a raker on a fall lawn, burning the old 
Christmas tree, a farm in spring, a summer 
resort, a young airman taxiing a big 
bomber) ; and his diction is a transcendence 
of the vernacular. Most of his poems have 
appeared in magazines—the New Yorker, 
the Saturday Review, and similar popular 
outlets for quality poetry. Your students 
need to know about this leading edge of 
poetic creativity as much as they need to 
know the traditional achievements. Indeed, 
the new poem is the best tactical prepara- 
tion for studying the old. Their joy of dis- 
covering a new poet, free from the cul- 
tural compulsions of “appreciating” a 
standard Titan, will enable them to grasp 
what Keats really felt about Chapman’s 
Homer. They will have seen their own 
Pacifics. And, finally, if we are to build a 
greater audience for our poets, we must 
promote the quality magazines, for these 
are the chief instruments of poetic com- 
munication at the present time. Contempo- 
rary journalism has proved a friend to 
poetry ; all the more reason for encouraging 
patronage of this public art in the schools. 


Teachers are enthusiastic about 
The New Edition 


of Books for You 


Reading list, grades 9-12 
152 pages; illustrated and indexed 
(60¢ ; 50¢ each for twenty or more) 


and 


The New Sixteen-Page Supplement to 


Your Reading, 


junior high list 


(20¢ ; 15¢ each for twenty or more) 
NCTE Publications 
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A READING 
PROGRAM 


ONE-THIRD 
THE COST 


= with the 


AVR RATEOMETER 


America's leading reading accelerator 


bd A simple and effective self-help motivator. 
tudents enjoy its use in any situation: class- 
room, library reading room, or at home. 
Compact and lightweight, ideally suited to 
} As ~ rental for daily home use. Class time 
is freed for visual training, evaluation, and 
problem diagnosis. 
@ Three Rateometers can be purchased for the 
price of any one comparable unit, yet its func- 
and durability render all others 
obsolete. 


@ Now in nationwide use. 
Complete Se $35.00 


AUDIC VISUAL RESEARCH 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
Specialized Audio-Visual Equipment 

531 S. Plymouth St. Dept. ¥73 Chicago § 


142,000 
entries. 
$5.75 plain. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 
Now approved and used in more than 
one thousand colleges. 

Acceptance of a new dictionary on 
such a scale could result from only 
one thing: its demonstrated superior- 
ity in serving teachers and students. 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


a PAGES 
Treasury 


Of 
World 
Literature 


Dagobert D. Runes, Editor 


“. .. generously endowed with unfamiliar 
gems .. . edited with exceptional taste 
and wide erudition . . . It deserves a place 
in every well-rounded library.” 
—Saturday Review Syndicate 


period from prehistory to goth 
century contemporary writers, as well 

as every genre is represented— 

try, novel, drama, philosophy, belles 
ettres, and some Eastern forms that do 
not lend themselves to ready classification 
by Western categories. 

Many of the selections are to be found in 
rint nowhere else today. Some appear 
ere in English translation for the first 

time. Each selection is prefaced by a con- 
densed biographical sketch, placing the 
author in world literature, citing his major 
works, and including a brief critical ap- 
praisal. 


A Magnificent Gift 


Special De Luxe Gold Imprinted 
Library Edition ..........$15 
Edition ........$10 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY publishers 
15 E. 40th St., Desk 129. | New York 16, N.Y. 


Expedite shipment by prepeyment 
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A unified text which integrates the subjects of 
writing, reading, speaking, listening, and observing 


COMMUNICATION 


HANDLING IDEAS EFFECTIVELY 
ROY IVAN JOHNSON MARIE J. SCHALEKAMP 
University of Florida Mason City Junior College 
LLOYD A. GARRISON 
University of Denver 


| pages... $4.50 


Treating communication as an integral part of the 
learning process (in fact, of the total development 
pattern), the authors hold to a threefold purpose: 
(1) to develop positive attitudes on the part of the 
student toward the communication subjects; (2) to 
improve his skills in these fields; and (3) to 
facilitate his personality development through the 
use of these communication skills. 


THE SCOPE OF THE TEXT 


The book deals with general aspects of communi- 
cation: the function and structure of the English 
language, self analysis, techniques of reception 
and presentation. It considers in detail the steps 
in composition: the analysis of the audience, the 
choice of topics and purpose, the location of 
material, the development of a point, organiza- 
tion, and language usage. Then the student is 
carried through different patterns of organization 
and the special types of composition of im- 
portance to college students. And, finally, the 
book deals with business communication, and 
the mass media as they relate to the individual. 


CONTENTS 
1. Getting the Most Out of College 8. Common Denominators of Effective 
2. The Pursuit of Knowledge Expression 
3. Rules for Better Reading 9. The Art of Discussion 


4. The Hearing Ear and The Seeing Eye 2 
5. The Nature and Function of Language 
6. What Your Mind Does With ideas Speaking 

7. The Imperative Need for Expression 12. Developing Your Editorial Skill 


11. Other Occasions for Writing and 


SEND FOR A COPY ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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The most successful 
six-year English program 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, Sixth Edition 


TRESSLER, SHELMADINE, and CHRIST 
Books 1, 2, 3 for Grades 7, 8, 9 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, Sixth Edition 


TRESSLER and CHRIST 
Courses 1, 2, 3, 4 for Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 


Here is the most successful English program for Grades 7 
through | 2. The popular English in Action series, now in its Sixth 
Edition, keeps step with changes in usage and changes in edu- 
cational methods. You and your students will like: 


e the gay informal approach 

© the fresh, timely subject matter 

¢ the abundance of exercises and drills 

© the many ideas and projects to stimulate student interest 

¢ the text-centered illustrations and cartoons in color 

The English in Action program: TEXTBOOKS, PRACTICE 


BOOKS, ANSWER BOOKS, TEACHER'S MANUALS, 
SUPPLEMENTARY TESTS 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Englewood, NJ., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, Dallas | 
Home Office: Boston 16 


